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Better Products, Greater Progress 
are Made by Martin! 


Aggressiveness ... that’s the answer to The Glenn L. 
Martin Company’s leadership in the aircraft and other 
fields. For example: 


Martin and Aircraft Sales! 
When it became apparent that most prewar commer- 
cial aircraft were obsolete, Martin stepped into the 
transport field. With aggressive salesmanship support- 
ing brilliant engineering, Martin sold new airliners to 
airlines of the world. The Martin 2-0-2 is approved by 
the CAA and ready to enter airline service, while the 
Martin 3-0-3 is passing flight tests. 

Ahead in Military Aircraft! 
When new developments outdated America’s wartime 
airfleets, Martin was already at work on outstanding 
new designs. Now Martin is again ahead of the field 
with four advanced military aircraft in production or 
passing tests—while work commences on huge Nep- 


tune-type rockets capable of a speed of 8500 feet per 
second! 


Challenging the Plastics Field! 

Again, when plastics showed signs of becoming a 
major industry, Martin swept into the plastics field 
with its versatile Marvinol resins. Nearly complete, a 
big new Martin plant will soon be turning out Marvi- 
nol resins at the rate of millions of pounds a year. 
Other plastics developments are emerging from 
Martin laboratories. 


Even Research Packs a Punch! 


Even in research, Martin aggressiveness is apparent. 
Sensational new products have been developed and 
licensed to other manufacturers with royalties accruing 
to Martin. Stratovision, which promises to revolution- 
ize television and FM, is being pushed by Martin and 
Westinghouse. Research is being intensified by the 
Martin Rotawings Division as a preliminary to aggres- 
sive entry into the helicopter field. And many other 
new Martin developments are on the way! 


New Fields to Conquer! 


Aggressiveness! Expect it in Martin research! Count on 
it in Martin production! And look for a new era of 
aggressive accomplishment in any field Martin enters. 
It’s the keynote of Martin leadership! The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft ¢ Aerial gun turrets ¢ Guided missiles * Outstanding commercial planes for both passenger and 
cargo service ¢ Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics and Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) « Mareng fuel 
tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) ¢ Stratovision aerial broadeasting (in conjunction 


with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground-handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace 
and build better living in many far-reaching fields 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Here is the Cinderella industry 
of America. 


Chemicals—where miracle mak- 
ing is a production-line job, where 
change is the standard tempo of 
operation. 


To keep pace with its new prod- 
ucts and new processes . . . to know 
which of them will affect tomor- 
row’s earnings reports . . . an in- 
vestor has to know his way around. 


Our new study “CHEMICALS” 
aims to provide much of the vital 
information he needs about new 
discoveries and new markets as 
well as about the more orthodox 
problems which every business 
finds critical today: supply and 
demand, costs and prices. “CHEM- 
ICALS” reviews the development of 
a field that vitally affects all in- 
dustry, has changed our whole way 
of living. 

Here, too, investors will find in- 
dividual studies of 30 companies, 
a one-page thumbnail sketch of 26 
others, with charts, and a summary 
of the favorable and unfavorable 
factors affecting the industry. 

You may have a copy of this 
typical, exhaustive MLPF&B sur- 
vey without cost. Just ask for 
“CHEMICALS”. Address: 

Department T-3 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
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Dissatisfied With Your 








Seldom has the investor been faced with so many con- 
flicting factors. Despite the expectation held in numer- 
ous quarters earlier this year that a business recession 
would now be in full swing, industrial activity has con- 
tinued at peak levels with prospects now favoring the 
maintenance of a high rate of activity over the balance 
of this year at least. 


Although earnings and dividend payments have con- 
tinued to expand, numerous stocks are now quoted con- 
siderably below the levels of last year with yields corre- 
spondingly higher. Some groups have performed far 
better than the market as a whole while others have 
shown much greater than average declines, indicating 
the highly selective character of the market this year. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
‘ter investment results. 


——_—_—_—_—_ 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 


— Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Investment Progress? 


OU have an excellent opportunity now 
to weed out issues of doubtful status and re- 
place them with others in a stronger position 
to withstand a possible period of adversity or 
to benefit most with the return of more favor- 
able market conditions. 


You need expert guidance, however, not only 
in making necessary changes in your portfolio 
now but in keeping your investment program 
adjusted to changing conditions over the 
period ahead. Financial World Research 
Bureau, devoting its full time to the planning 
and supervision of investment portfolios, is 
ideally equipped and staffed to help you to 
establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions. 


There are elements of strength as well as weakness 
in the current economic outlook. Which set of factors 
will prevail and whether a readjustment of major pro- 
portions can be avoided is not yet clear. But one thing 
is clear. This is no time to adhere to a do-nothing 
investment policy. 


There are many companies which would be adversely 
affected by a business recession and whose stocks even 
at current quotations still carry a high degree of risk. 
But there are others which are undervalued on the basis 
of average earnings and which would be little affected 
even in the event of a rather severe business decline. 
Numerous issues in the latter category are now available 
to afford generous incomes with a high degree of safety. 
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How Much Free Gold? 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin’s suggestion that we 
“redistribute” our $21.8 billion gold hoard ignores the 


fact that it is now in use in our monetary system 


uring the course of an address 

delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Trades Union Congress early 
this month, British Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin made a novel suggestion 
which has since invited discussion as 
much for the obscurity of its mean- 
ing as for its novelty. His proposal 
was that the United States “redistrib- 
ute” its gold, which currently amounts 
to some 60 per cent of the world’s 
supply. He stated that this would be 
“one of the readiest ways to assist in 
increasing the purchasing power of 
the devastated areas of the world” 
and also expressed a conviction that 
our failure to do so is a cause of high 
taxation in this country. 


Appraisal Difficult 


These statements, which have not 
been amplified or explained, make al- 
most no sense whatever. Since it is 
difficult to make a logical appraisal 
of the merits of an illogical proposal 
which apparently has no merits, sub- 
sequent discussion (which has been 
widespread on both sides of the At- 
lantic) has mainly taken the form of 
speculation as to what, if anv, intel- 
ligible proposal Mr. Bevin had in 


_ mind, together with appraisal of the 


proposals assumed by various com- 
mentators to have been implied. Some 
have felt that his statement was not 
intended to be taken seriously at all, 
but was designed to either jar this 
country into increased awareness of its 
international responsibilities or take a 
fling at the fantastic wealth of Uncle 
Shylock, a popular pastime in Europe. 

Others believe he had a serious 
purpose in mind, but differ as to what 
this purpose was. One interpretation 
points to a rumor circulated in En- 
gland (but denied by Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder prior to Mr. Bevin’s 
speech) that we might devalue the 
dollar by raising the price cf gold 
from the present $35 an ounce to $50. 
If we were to do this, it would in- 
crease the value of foreign gold stocks 
by 43 per cent. But it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Bevin is so naive as 
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to take seriously a rumor that a na- 
tion already suffering acutely from 
high prices would take so inflationary 
a step, or would fail to realize that it 
would immediately lead to a further 
rise in our price level which would 
more than wipe out the advantage to 


foreign nations of the increase in - 


value of their gold. 

Two other views deserve to be con- 
sidered. They assume a literal inter- 
pretation of the word “redistribute.” 
One suggests that Mr. Bevin wants 
us to give, or loan, some of cur gold 
to foreign nations to be used bv them 
in paying for the large excess of their 


- imports from this country over their 


exports to us. Thus stated, the pro- 
posal is at least intelligible, but it is 
quite unnecessary. The same purpose 
could be achieved without disturbing 
our gold merely by granting dollar 
credit, since the dollar is “as good 
as gold’ not only in this country but 
throughout the world. It could also 
be accomplished under a peacetime re- 
newal of the lend-lease set-up. 

The other interpretation assumes 
that we are being asked to give, or 
lend, gold to foreign countries to be 
used by them as backing for their re- 
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spective currencies. 1f world-wide cur- 
rency stabilization could be achieved 
by this or other means, many of the 
world’s problems would evaporate 
overnight. But the unfavorable balance 
of payments of major countries would 
require that this plan be bolstered by 
the Marshall Plan or some similar 
means of financing their trade deficits, 
else the gold would immediately flow 
right back to the United States in 
payment for our goods. 

Assuming this for the moment, ig- 
noring the question of whether all 
our gold, if distributed among have- 
not nations, would suffice to stabilize 
their currencies under present condi- 
tions, and further ignoring the techni- 
cality that borrowed gold is not a 
confidence-inspiring currency base 
(meaning that our gold would have 
to be given away, not loaned), there 
still remains the hard fact that our 
gold is not available in any significant 
amount for gift, loan or other types 
of disposal. 


False Impression 


True, much of the gold is buried at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, and would 
therefore appear to be unnecessary, 
even useless. But this is not the case. 
An article in the June 1940 Federal 
Reserve Bulletin explained its func- 
tion thus: “Gold . . . is as fully util- 
ized while held in the Treasury’s 
vaults as it would be were it actually 
paid out. Its being ‘buried in the 
ground’ does not niean that it is un- 
used but that it is being safeguarded 

Please turn to page 22 
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Is the Hotel Hoom 


Leveling Off? 


Room occupancy in more than seasonal dip, with year- 


to-year average showing first decline in nine years. 


Bonds reflect net earnings drop despite record gross 


QO" the face of the returns, as 
political observers cagily hedge 
the question pending official canvass 
of the vote, the hotel boom is still 
going merrily along, with gross in- 
comes rising to new highs in the first 
half of this year—up 5 per cent over 
the same 1946 period. 

On the other side of the picture, 
however, net profits this year bid fair 
to continue the decline which set in 
two years ago. However, it is a bit 
early to forecast the final effect of 
the rises in residential rates (esti- 
mated as around 15 per cent) which 
have been in effect since June 30, 
following the Truman signature to 
the rent bill. Lifting of OPA con- 
trols on transient rates in February 
accounted largely for the increase in 
average room rentals for the four- 
month period to $4.61 ($4.75 in 
June) from the $4.12 per room 
average for the same 1946 months. 


Occupancy Rate 


The rise in residential rates may 
well boost average room rentals to- 
ward the $5 mark, but against this 
is the fact that room occupancy itself 
appears on the decline. The rate of 
occupancy dropped from 93 per cent 
in June to 87 per cent in July, low- 
ering the seven-month average to 91 
per cent against a 93 per cent aver- 
age for the January-July months last 
year. 

The drop this year is the first in 
nine years. The June-July drop this 
year was more than seasonal—6 per- 
centage points against 5 points for 
June-July 1946, and hotel men are 
not hopeful that the August figure 
will register the 7-point rise which 
was recorded in August 1946, over 
July. Patrons are not queueing up 
before hotel desks as they were a 
year ago, much less during the war 
years, and requests for reservations 
make up a much smaller part of in- 
coming mail and wide messages. 

Operating costs, too, are rising 


sharply ; and restaurant and bar sales 
are not keeping pace with the in- 
creases in food and. other costs. 
Restaurant sales in the first six 
months this year (1929100) av- 
eraged 229, against 222 for the first 
half of last year, an increase which 
is considerably out of line with the 
rise in foodstuffs. Increases in menu 
prices have resulted in a drop in 
patronage more than sufficient to off- 
set the increase in the individual tab. 


Significant Pattern 


The pattern of restaurant sales is 
especially significant. In 1946 the 
January index was reported by the 
Department of Commerce as 204; in 
January of this year it stood at 214, 
up 10 points over the year-before 
month. Rising seasonally, sales ad- 
vanced to 250 in June last year, a 
half-year climb of 46 index points— 
22 per cent. But the June 1947 in- 
dex of 248 was only 16 per cent over 
the January 1947 index. 

The rise in operating costs is an- 
other factor disturbing hotel opera- 
tors. It is estimated that the break- 
even point in hotel operation, as 
measured by the occupancy per- 
centage, has increased to between 80 
and 85 per cent, as against the pre- 
war break-even point of 65 per cent. 
If it actually is as high as 85 per 
cent, July occupancy provided only 





a 2-point margin Letween profitable 


and no-profit hotel operation, while 


the year to date offers a margin of 
only 6 points. With operating costs 
showing no indication of leveling off, 
hotel men have ample reason to 
worry over even minor recessions in 
occupancy, particularly in view of the 
trend in restaurant sales which nor- 
mally contributed a substantial bit to 
profits. Increased room rates, both 
transient and residential, may be re- 
sorted to, though there is a strong 
conviction that rates already have 
been raised to the limit of what the 
traffic will bear. ; 

The situation is one which affects 
more than the hotel industry itself. 
During the war years equipment and 
furnishings of hotels deteriorated. 
Replacement of many items was im- 
possible under wartime restrictions, 
and labor scarcity added to the diff- 
culty of keeping existing equipment 
and furnishings in proper repair. 
Ordinarily rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization expenditures were pro- 
vided out of earnings, but while 
many hotels were able to earmark a 
share of earnings each year for post- 
war replacements, others either were 
not so fortunate or were less provi- 
dent. 


Modernization Plans 


A thorough rehabilitation job on 
the nation’s 28,000 hotels, it is esti- 
mated, would require the expenditure 
of $1.5 billion, but the industry is 
not in position to spend that much. 
However, a recent survey (by Hotel 
Monthly) covering the less than 
4,000 hotels with 100 rooms or more, 
disclosed definite plans for the ex- 
penditure of $382 million for new 
furnishings and equipment. 

Included in the total were such 


Please turn to page 25 


Hotel Honds Mostly at Sharp Discounts 


*Fixed 
Charges -———— Price Rang 
Earned 1942 1946-47 Recent 
Description ‘ 1946 Low High Bid . 
Allerton (New York) inc. 3-6s, 1955......... 6.6% 12 75 54 
Ambassador (Los Angeles) inc. 3-5s, 1950.... 26.0 24 149 100 
Beacon Hotel inc. 2-4s, 1958................. 3.1 634 58 42 
870 - 7th Av. inc. 474s, 1957.................. 20.0 15 129 105 
Governor Clinton inc. 2-4s, 1952.............. 9.7 15 97% 82 
Hotel Lexington inc. 4s, 1955 (units)......... 14.0 37 125 94 
London Terrace Apts., gen. 3-4s, 1952........ 7.8 244 92% 80 
Pittsburgh Hotels inc. 5s, 1962............... 20.0 30 93% 79 
St. George (Brooklyn) Ist 4s, 1950........... 9.2 2914 89% 79 
Savoy-Plaza inc. 3-6s, 1956................ 13.0 7 124 97 
Sherman, Inc.,: ist inc. 56, 1957... -o3..6....... 20.8 28 118 104 
Waldorf-Astoria inc. 5s, 1954................. 17.0 2% 91% 80 





*Per cent earned on principal before depression. 
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chipping Companies 
Enjoying Boom limes 


Although most firms have been making large profits, 


declines in exports 


to dollar-scarce areas are 


expected to reduce results to more familiar levels 


he major American steamship 

companies operating between 
here and foreign ports have been en- 
joying almost a record business since 
the end of the war. Earnings last 
year advanced appreciably over 1945 
while results for the six months ended 
June 30 may well constitute a new 
high record. But that record seems 
likely to stand for a considerable time, 


for the prospective trend of exports~ 


clearly is downward (FW, Aug. 27, 
p. 3). 
Dollar Shortage 


The difficulty, of course, lies in the 
balance of trade which is even more 
heavily in our favor than usual. 
Countries in which dollars are rapidly 
becoming scarce are either already 
tightening import restrictions or plan- 
ning to do so. And since American 
ships carried more than twice the dol- 
lar volume of goods abroad during the 
first half of 1947 as were brought into 
the U. S., any large percentage drop 
in exports would mean an appreci- 
able lessening of total trade. After 
rising to a new peak last May, ex- 
ports declined 13 per cent in June and 
7 per cent in July, and this is only the 
beginning of a trend. 

The situation in respect to coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping iias not 
been as. good as before the war. In 
fact, coastwise traffic, save for oil 
tankers and coal colliers, has very 
largely disappeared while intercoastal 
shipping is about 75 per cent of the 
prewar volume. Although the Port 
of Miami has been doing a brisk busi- 
hess recently, particularly with Brazil 
and Central America, the once bus- 
ting Port of San Francisco has only 
39 ships carrying intercoastal cargoes 
compared with 146 in 1939. Only 
five steam schooners are carrying 
lumber in its coastal trade against 27 
ships which hauled general cargoes to 
other West Coast ports in 1939. Dur- 
ing the 1920s about 200 vessels shut- 
tled in and out of San Francisco on 
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various coastal errands. The Matson 
Line, which reported a loss for the 
first half of 1947, has been affected 
while on the other side of the conti- 
nent, Merchants & Miners Transpor- 
tation, which did a good coastwise 
business before the war, has had only 
a small volume since and aiso re- 
ported a small deficit for the June 30 
period. 


Competition Heavy 


Principal difficulty here is competi- 
tion with rails, trucks and airplanes 
which took over most of the coastal 
and intercoastal business during the 
war. Considerable tonnage in fresh, 


‘canned and dried fruits which went 


east or north by sea before 1941 
switched to rails and there has re- 
mained. Shipping men claim that the 
railroads so depressed rates on com- 
petitive cargoes that such charges 





Loading Cargo 


are actually non-compensatory. While 
this may be true, the railroads have 
the trucking companies to compete 
with while the airplane is becoming 
more of a threat in respect to bulk 
cargoes. Recently, however, the coast- 
al and intercoastal shipping lines have 
applied for an immediate emergency 
rate increase of at least 10 per cent, 
contingent upon the railroads receiv- 
ing a similar freight rate rise for 
which they asked the ICC early this 
month. 


Recession Cushion 


Such is the darker side of the pic- 
ture. Admitting that a declining ex- 
port trade is in prospect, the Mar- 
shall Plan, when put into operation, 
is expected to cushion the recession. 
And since quite a number of foreign 
countries still hold substantial dollar 
and gold balances, no sudden and 
violent falling off of exports such 
as occurred after World War I is 
expected. There always will be ad- 
ditional loans or grants of funds, 
and some new gold will be pro- 
duced. 

On balance, however, American 
shipping stands to lose business not 
only because of the lack of purchasing 
power abroad but on account of for- 
eign competition. Before the war, 
only about 22 per cent of U. S. ex- 
ports were carried in U. S. ships 
compared with 66 per cent in 1946 
when the dollar value of exports was 
twice as great. 

The prospects are that the pendu- 
lum will swing back. Great Britain has 
about two million gross tons under 
construction and Swedish yards are 
also busy making ships for both 
Sweden and Norway. With wage 
rates on foreign shipping lines much 
lower than those under U. S. man- 
agement, the trend of business will 
be toward those lines with the low- 
est per-ton expense and consequent 
lower rates. This is the same prob- 
lem that American shippers con- 
fronted before the war. The answer, 
again, will be Government subsidy. 


Fiscal Record of the Steamship Lines 


Gross 7—— Earned Per Share ——, 
--(Millions) -—-Annual—, -Half Year -—Dividends— Recent 
Company 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 1947 1946 *1947 Price 
American Export Lines..... $3.3 $34.0 $1.46 $3.75 $0.93 $2.08 $0.90 $1.10 17 
American-Hawaiian S.S..... 47 83 2.74 3.27 1.72 2.61 3.00 1.50 38 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. Indies 8.7 128 1.88 1.83 al14.79 281 3.00None 25 
Moore-McCormack ....... -N.R: N.R. 2.43 5.08 148 5.35 2.00 1.00 30 
United States Lines......... 2.5 25.2 1.513°493 1.77 3.11 0.91 b1.50 19 





* First 8 months. a—Including $1.8 million from sale of assets. b—Plus 10% stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Commodity Price Hise 


In New Phase 


Higher food costs have been the biggest factor in the 
recent advance. These have been due to smaller crops, 


large foreign shipments and Government price support 


fter a general decline from 

March to May, commodity 
prices have again turned upward, and 
the pace of the advance has accelerat- 
ed in recent weeks. This trend has 
been most marked in the futures mar- 
kets; the Dow-Jones futures index, 
which was below 140 early in July, 
has now almost reached 160. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly in- 
dex has risen for nine consecutive 
weeks, establishing a new record level 
in each of the last seven. 

No housewife needs to refer to 
these or other indexes to learn that 
prices are rising. And the end is not 
yet definitely in sight. Dealers are 
freely predicting $1 a pound butter 
(already witnessed on the West 
Coast) and $1 a dozen eggs, and it is 
rumored—and subsequently denied— 
that some Government officials are 
discussing the possibility of $4 wheat. 


Labor’s Retort 


In the meantime, labor leaders have 
not been slow to make capital of the 
price rise. The executive council of 
the AFL, while declaring itself op- 
posed to the reimposition of price 
controls, stated that: “Unless the cost 
of living is promptly reduced and sta- 
bilized, pressure for higher wages is 
certain to mount.” The Government, 
several of whose policies have been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
the price rise, professes to believe that 
it is due to monopoly practices on the 
part of business and has accordingly 
instituted a number of anti-trust ac- 
tions—including one against the tire 
industry, which is currently selling its 
chief products below prewar prices. 

As is always true in any study of 
commodity price trends, the picture 
is confusing, but a few generalizations 
can be made. Farm products other 
than foods have not risen as fast as 
some other commodities, partly be- 
cause of the prospect of lower tobacco 
exports and a larger cotton crop. 
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With a few exceptions (notably coal, 
steel and automobiles), industrial 
commodities have had only a minor 
part in the recent rise. The largest 
advance has been in foods. 

A leading reason for this has been 
the large volume of food exports, both 
actual and prospective. Sma!l crops 
have been a factor in some cases— 
corn, for instance. Full employment 
at high wage rates has considerably 
increased food consumption. Finally, 
the price support policy of the Gov- 
ernment has had an important effect 
on prices. 

The process is as close an approach 
to perpetual motion as has yet been 
devised. As living costs rise, workers 
demand higher wages. These increase 


costs, and therefore prices of things 


farmers buy. This raises the “par- 
ity” prices of farm commodities; the 
Government steps in and buys them 
in order to maintain their prices at 
the level of 90 per cent of parity spe- 
cified by law. In doing so, it raises 
living costs once more. 


According to the weekly BLS in- 
dex, all commodities have risen in 
price by about five per cent since the 
May low. But whereas farm prod- 
ucts are up only 4.1 per cent, and in- 
dustrial commodities 4.2 per cent, 
foods have advanced 7.4 per cent. 
This situation is reflected in the dis- 
parity between the action of the 
Moody index, which is still slightly 
below the March peak, and other in- 
dexes, most of which are at new 
record levels; the Moody index is 
somewhat more heavily weighted with 
industrial items. 


Foreign Demand 


Heavy demand for grains from 
abroad is likely to continue. In 
wheat, for example, the 1947 export 
goal is 400 million bushels, a level 
far above any previous experience. 
And since grains are used to a consid- 
erable extent in this country as ani- 
mal feeds, a short supply and higher 
prices will also lead to similar condi- 
tions for meat, dairy products, poul- 
try and eggs. The chances are, there- 
fore, that even higher food prices will 
be witnessed before the trend shows 
definite reversal, with several impli- 
cations for business. On the one 
hand, heavy consumer expenditures 
for food may cut into the sales poten- 
tial of other consumer goods, yarticu- 
larly luxuries and _ semi-luxuries. 
Coupled with this lower volume in 
some lines will be higher labor costs, 
as workers seek wage increases to 
bolster their purchasing power. 











A British Bid for U.S. Dollars 


One of four new Austin motor cars made in England expressly for 

United States and Canadian markets. The two smaller models, of 

which the one above is the 2-door "Dorset," will sell in this country 

for $1,200 to $1,400. Wheelbase is 92 inches and motor is 4-cyl- 
inder. From 32 to 35 miles per gallon is expected. 

















News and (pinions on Active utocks 








Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statisical data on these items. 
"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in the magazine. 


American Agricultural B 

Despite materially improved posi- 
tion, shares appear fully priced at 45 
in light of the industry’s longer term 
outlook. (Reg. qu. divs. will wer. 
from $2 to $3 an. rate Sept. 25, when 
$1.50 extra will be pad.) In a 
highly competitive industry, company 
has shown substantial earnings and 
paid varying dividends in every one 
of the past 14 years. All former rec- 
ords fell in the fiscal year ended June 


30, 1947, when sales advanced $4.2 | 


million (11.4 per cent) over 1945- 
46, and earnings reached $6.84 vs. 
$4.80 per share. Current assets in- 
clude $17.2 million cash and U. S. 
Governments alone as compared with 
$7.1 million total liabilities. 


American Telephone A 

With yield of 5.6%, at 160, holds 
above-average attraction. (Reg. qu. 
divs. at $9 an. rate since 1922.) 
Rising costs and wages have com- 
pelled several operating subsidiaries 
to reduce or omit dividends, but the 
Western Electric manufacturing sub- 
sidiary paid $2.12%4 in nine months 
vs. 50 cents in the strike-affected 
1946 period. Rate increases of $53 
million per annum have become ef- 
fective in 18 states, applications are 
pending in 13 states and “are in 
prospect” in others. Meanwhile, con- 
-solidated net in the twelve months 
through May 31 just topped dividend 
requirements at $9.01 vs. $9.17 per 
share a year before. Company pro- 
poses to offer employes 2.8 mil- 
lion new shares and sell $354 mil- 


lion new debentures. (Also FW, 

Feb. 5.) 

ATF, Inc. Coe 
Reinvestment of earnings has 


broadened diversification; _ recent 
price 13 vs. 29 at 1946 high. (Pays 
single 50-cent div. in March.) Post- 
war sales shrinkage has been offset by 
cuts in taxes (which took four-fifths 
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of 1944-45 earnings), and _ net 
equaled $1.61 per share in the fiscal 
year ended last March, little changed 
from the $1.64 reported for the pre- 
ceeding 12 months. With reconver- 
sion completed, the quarter ended 
June 30 returned 82 cents vs. 21 
cents per share a year before. Still 
majoring in type, presses and other 
printers’ needs, the former American 
Type Founders in recent years has 
added to its line a machine for re- 
cording sound mechanically on film, 
metal and plastic kitchen furniture, 
sheet plastics, southern hardwood 
plywood, precision process cameras 
and photo-offset platemaking equip- 
ment, 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender B 

Decline from 1946 high of 38% 
to 21 leaves indicated earning power 
reasonably appraised. (Paid 25 
cents each in Mar., June & Sept., as 
a year ago; $1 in Dec. brought 1946 
total to $1.75.) Pointing to reduced 
working hours, President Bensinger 
observes: “The ever-increasing need 
for recreational facilities makes the 


future bright for bowling and bil-' 


liards and for Brunswick.” Recent 
heavy equipment use, product im- 
provement and legions of new de- 
votees among service and war plant 
veterans contributed to a 1946 net of 
$3.38 vs. $1.98 per share in 1945, 
and the first half of 1947 returned 
58 cents vs. 24 cents a year before. 
Foreign business is growing and a 
new line of Blue Flash commercial 
refrigerators was introduced last 
year. 


Canadian Pacific Oe 

An erstwhile blue chip, issue now 
occupies a speculative position; re- 
cent price, 11%4. (Paid 75 cents in 
March, 50 cents in Oct., 1946; paid 
75 cents in March and will pay 50 
cents in Nov., 1947; all in Can. 
funds, subject to 15% non-res. tax.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Failure to act on common dividends 
in August, as usual, was explained 
as due to absence of officials on an 
inspection trip (FW, Aug. 27, p. 5), 
although company noted that “heavy 
and progressive increases in expendi- 
tures for labor, materials and sup- 
plies” had reduced first half earnings 
$1.5 million as compared with the 
1946 period. Last week, the usual 
50-cent dividend was declared for 
payment November 1, “solely be- 
cause of income from sources other 
than railway operations.” Increased 


rates are obviously required. (Also 
FW, Mar. 5.) 
Columbia Broadcasting B+- 


Price of 26 appears reasonable on 
basis of current earnings and longer- 
term television potentialities. (Paid 
40 cents each in Mar., June & Sept., 
$1 in Dec., 1946 total $2.30; paid 50 
cents each in Mar., June & Sept., 
1947.) Earnings for the half year 
ended June 30 were $1.70 vs. $1.86 
per share a year before, of which 
broadcasting contributed $1.13 vs. 
$1.38 and records 57 cents vs. 48 
cents. Advertising contract cancella- 


‘tions éxplain the reduced broadcast- 


ing income but the trend should re- 
verse with gradual return of buyers’ 
market competition. The company 
has been a leader in television de- 
velopment and one-fifth of such 
broadcasts were sponsored by adver- 


tisers at the year-end. (Also FW, 
Nov. 13.) 
Gar Wood Industries C+ 


Despite entrance of new interests, 
shares remain speculative; recent 
price, 6. (Pfd. div. suspended im 
Aug., arrears 56% cents.) Last 
year’s sales dropped to $22.2 million 
from $42.1 million in wartime 1945 
and a loss of $1.94 per share con- 
trasted with 61 cents earned. In the 
first half of 1947, sales recovered to 
$16.9 million from $10.4 million a 
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year before, yet there was a deficit of 
$1.55 vs. a 20-cent loss. Reconver- 
sion and removal from three Detroit 
plants to one in Wayne were largely 
responsible for this year’s red ink 
figure. Favorable implications reside 
in a tentative $1.5 million investment 
by former General Motors Vice- 
President Edward Fisher in com- 
pany notes, convertible into common 
at $5 per share. (Also FW, Feb. 
12.) 


Grumman Aircratt C+ 

At 26 vs. 52 high in 1946, stock 
discounts much of the industry's un- 
certainties. (Paid $1.50 in Feb., 50 
cents in Nov., 1946 total $2; paid 
$1.50 in Aug., 1947.) This prewar 
naval plane specialist has assumed 
leadership by engineering excellence, 
operating performance and produc- 
tion economy. Although but one- 


eighth of the wartime peak, 1946~ 


sales of $37.6 million were still four 
times prewar 1940’s $8.8 million. 
Last year’s final reconversion net was 
but 66 cents per share, but the first 
half of 1947 returned $2.62 vs. $1.50 
per share a year before. Company’s 
commercial aircraft are secondary in 
importance, and aluminum canoes and 
truck bodies are sidelines. 


Industrial Rayon B 

Price of 40 for this rapidly grow- 
ing synthetic fiber leader, appears 
reasonably well supported by earning 
power. (Paid 25 cents in March, 
371% cents in June, 50 cents each in 
Sept. & Dec., 1946 total $1.62%; 
paid 50 cents in March, 62% cents 
each in June & Sept., 1947.) Climb- 
ing sales and elimination of wartime 
profit squeezes were major factors in 
lifting net for the first half of 1947 
to $4.02 ($2.32 in the June quarter ) 
from $2.72 per share a year before. 
However, there was also a jump in 
income from instalment sales of pat- 
ents on company’s continuous rayon 
varn process, to 95 cents from 38 
cents per share. This will advance 
to $1.78 in the first half of 1948, 
which will wind up the principal 
Courtauld’s contract, but there are 


possibilities of new buyers. (Also 
FW, April 9.) 
Kennecott Copper B 


Stock around 45 is priced at lit- 
tle more than 10 times half-year net. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate; also 
paid spec. divs. 25 cents in Mar., 
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June & Sept., 75 cents in Dec., mak- 
ing 1946 total $2.50, and 25 cents in 
Mar., 50 cents in June & 75 cents in 
Sept. 1947.) This year’s output need 
not quite reach President Stannard’s 
prediction in May of 1,100 million 
pounds in order to equal 100 pounds 
per share of stock. This would rep- 
resent an 85 per cent gain over last 
year’s less than 600 million pounds 
and with prices substantially higher, 
the six months ended June 30 re- 
turned $4.26 vs. 42 cents per share 
under the adversities of the 1946 
period. A further sharp gain may be 
shown for the closing six months. 
(Also FW, Jan. 29.) 


Omnibus Corp. C+ 
Profit squeeze threatens dividends 
making stock too speculative for av- 
erage portfolios; price 9. (Reg. qu. 
divs. at $1 an. rate.) First-half net 
of 67 cents vs. $1.49 per share a year 
before reflected reduced dividends 
from 46 per. cent controlled New 
York City Omnibus. 
of Chicago Motor Coach and Fifth 
Avenue Coach subsidiaries, notably 
recent wage increases, accent the 
need for higher fares, which are not 
in sight. Sale of Chicago Motor 
Coach on favorable terms to the 
City’s unified systeim 1s an ultimate 
probability. hit would reduce earn- 
.., profitable reinvestment. 
Last year’s 99-cent net did not quite 
cover requirements for dividends, but 
company’s consolidated position is 
very strong. 


Pepsi-Cola B 

High price-earnings ratio at 29 
reflects an unusually strong growth 
factor. (Reg. qu. divs. at 70-cent an. 
rate plus 20-cent Dec. year-end.) In 
the four years 1937-41, sales jumped 
from less than $10 million to $37.5 
million and earnings (adjusted for a 
3-for-1 stock split in 1944) from 56 
cents to $1.64 per share. During 
the war, volume advanced to $48.3 
million in 1943 before scarcities re- 
versed the trend, but wartime profit 
squeezes and taxes cut net to 90 
cents in 1945. Earnings recovered 
to $1.09 last year with sales up from 
$43.1 million to $45.1 million. The 
first half of 1947 returned 86 cents 
vs. 57 cents a year before, and the 
subsequent elimination of sugar re- 
strictions suggests an early try for 
new sales and earnings records. 


(Also FW, Nov. 6.) 


Rising costs’ 


Sunray Oil C+ 

Shares are wmproving statistically, 
but stil are speculative; racent price, 
11. (Paid 15 cents each in June & 
Dec., 1946; 25 cents in June 1947.) 
For $5.1 million company has bought 
from the Government a $14 million 
refinery at Beckette, Oklahoma, 
which it will connect by pipe line with 
its Allen refinery and which will be - 
remodeled to lift capacity from 10,000 
to between 15,000 and 20,000 bar- 
rels daily. As a crude seller on bal- 
ance, Sunray thus will further its in- 
tegration. This follows important ac- 
quisitions of Superior Oil in 1943, 
Darby Petroleum in 1944 and Trans- 
western Oil in 1946. Net for the 
first six months jumped to 94 cents 
(with 56 cents in the second quarter) 
from 29 cents per share a year before. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe C+ 
Should benefit from prospective 
building expansion; recent price, 25. 
Manufacturing cast iron pipe and 
fittings for water, sewer, gas and 
other pipe lines, this cyclical business 
had only one small depression loss. 
In 1939-42, net ranged between $2.93 
and $3.92 per share, but wartime 
restrictions caused substantial losses 
in 1944-45. After a partial come- 
back to 42 cents earned in 1946, 
there followed a marked recovery in 
the first half of 1947 to $2.24 in con- 
trast with a 72-cent deficit a year 
before. Plant operations are grad- 
ually returning to normal and the Mt. 
Hope (N. J.) iron mine and plant 
development is encouraging. 
Walgreen Company B+ 
This above-average retail drug 
chain equity 1s attractive for its 6% 
yield at 31. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1.60 
an. rate plus 25-cent Sept. extra.) 
Although company operates in 202 
cities in 39 states, 161 of its 412 
units are concentrated in Illinois, 
many around Chicago. During 1946, 
Sanborn’s Restaurant in Mexico City 
and department stores there and in 
Monterey were acquired. Some 1,200 
independent ‘Walgreen System” 
stores also handle its products. In 
the six months through March 31, a 
$10.2 million (14.7 per cent) sales 
gain increased earnings to $1.59 
from $1.50 per share a year before, 


_ and the first extra dividend in years 


suggests a good final comparison 
with $2.64 per share earned in 1945- 
46. (Also FW, Jan. 8.) 
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Railroads and Unions 
In Wage-Cost Spiral 


New 27 per cent freight rate rise sought to 
offset pay boost which probably will be ex- 
tended to 350,000 members of operating unions 


he spectacle of wages chasing 

costs and forcing thei even 
higher has become a familiar one, and 
again the railroads are finding them- 
selves caught up in the spiral. 

The railroads have been prompt in 
requesting an advance in freight rates 
to meet not only the wage increases 
which they saw coming but higher 
costs of materials and equipment as 
well. The roads originally petitioned 
for a 16.7 per cent advance in freight 
rates on July 3, or about two months 
before a 15%4-cent an hour wage rise 
was granted the non-operating em- 
ployes. The hope is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acts 
quicker than it did last year. In 1946, 
two wage awards totaling 18.5 cents 
an hour were granted, 16 cents on 
April 18 (retroactive to January 1) 
and 2% cents more on May 25. As 
an offset, emergency freight rate in- 
creases averaging 614 per. cent were 
granted for the second half of the 
year, with permanent increases aver- 
aging 17.6 per cent effective January 
1, 1947. The first increase was too 
small, and the second came too late 
to prevent numerous individual roads 
from incurring deficits for the year. 
For the Class I roads as a whole the 
result was to cut their total 1946 net 
income to little more than half of that 
for 1945. 


} | & @s Decision 


A wage boost undoubtedly will be 
granted also to the operating brother- 
hoods, which number about 350,000 
members. To offset this potential 
added cost, as well as to help pay the 
higher scale already granted the mil- 
lion non-operating workers, the roads 
have now asked for an additional 10 
per cent freight rate rise bringing the 
total sought to nearly 27 per cent. 
However, the ICC has already re- 
fused a request for an immediate rise 
of ten per cent contending that it 
could not be granted without adequate 
hearings. 
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Locomotive Engineman 


The accompanying table showing 
what the non-operating union wage 
rise means to a selected group of rail- 
road companies is largely based on 
estimates supplied by the roads them- 
selves. While the roads have doubt- 
less painted the picture 
light as they could, significant com- 
parisons can be drawn in regard to 
such roads as the Norfolk & Western, 
which requires relatively few per- 
sonnel for its predominantly coal- 
carrying activities, and the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central which 
are burdened with heavy costs be- 
cause of their passenger traffic and 
freight-handling activities at numer- 
ous terminals and depots at small 
profit or an outright loss. The fig- 





ures shown make no allowance for 


- taxes or other charges. 


The present prospect is that unless 
the ICC acts with more promptness 
in raising freight rates than it did last 
year, a number of border-line roads 
such as the Pennsylvania and the 
Central will finish 1947 in the red. 
Class I carriers earned little more 
in July than they did in the 1946 
month, the estimate being $37 mil- 
lion against $32.7 million. Although 
net operating income for the first sev- 
en months totaled $429.4 million 
against $217.8 million in the 1946 pe- 
riod, income for the early months of 
last year was abnormally low because 
of industrial disturbances, work stop- 
pages, and the retroactive wage rise. 

Despite the benefit of higher freight 
rates effective January 1 last, there 
were 31 Class I railroads which failed 
to earn interest and rentals during 
the first seven months of this year. 


Traffic Volume 


Of course, if traffic were to rise 
materially above current levels, the 
additional revenues would add im- 
portantly to operating earnings. But 
the volume of freight traffic now being 
handled is a peacetime record and 
there is no likelihood of any signi- 
ficant gain in that direction. 

Up to a certain point, the present 
situation parallels the wage-cost spir- 
:! pursued by the railroads and rail 
unions following World War I, 
although the climax ultimately 
reached was not a happy one for 
either party. In a decision effective 
May 1, 1920, the Railway Labor 
Board granted wage boosts averaging 
22 per cent to match the cost of liv- 
ing rise. But despite freight rate in- 
creases of 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
authorized in July of 1920, the re- 
cession which already had set in left 

Please turn to page 29 


Rail Pay Hoost Costs Vary Widely 


Increase Per 


Plus Share 

Payroll of 
Taxes Com- 

Company (Millions) mon 
Atch., Topeka & S. F..... $24. $9.88 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 8.5 10.32 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 19.5 7.60 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 12.5 1.60 
Chicago & North Western 9.7 11.90 
Delaware, Lack. & West. 4.3 2.55 
PTE Cee eee rf 3.05 
Great Northern.......... 8.9 2.88 
Illinois Central.......... 13.9 10.24 
Louisville & Nashville.... 11.8 5.08 
Missouri Pacific ......... 8.8 3.85 





Increase Per 

Plus Share 

Payroll of 

Taxes Com- 

Company (Millions) mon 
New York Central....... $49.0 $7.60 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hart. 10.5 7.00 
Norfolk & Western...... 5.8 0.35 
Northern Pacific ........ 7.5 1.00 
Pennsylvania ............ 49.0 3.72 
Reading Company ....... 5.9 4.22 
Southern Pacific ........ 28.0 7.42 
Southern Railway ....... 15.0 12.03 
Texas & Pacific.......... 2.9 7.38 
Union Pacific ........... 18.9 8.52 
Western Pacific ......... 2.1 5.16 


Note: Above figures are based on companies’ own estimates, and are gross annual additions to 
payroll costs. In most cases there will of course he tax offsets, which will range to as much as 40 


per cent, as explained in text. 
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Stahility Features 


Sterling Urug 


Earning power appears established on higher than pre- 


war levels. At prevailing prices for the stock $2 annual 
dividend affords a yield of better than 5 per cent 


epresenting a business “as old as 
R the twentieth century,” Sterling 
Drug, Inc., is the outgrowth of a 
1900 partnership “to manufacture a 
single packaged medicine for a mar- 
ket within horse-and-buggy range ot 
Wheeling, West Virginia.” The en- 
terprise was incorporated in 1901 
with a capital of $25,000. 
By 1902, two policies had been 


adopted that have keyed the growth 


of the business. Product diversifica- 
tion through acquisitions began with 
an initial $22,000 purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in an _ established 
company and advertising as a guid- 
ing principal started through two 
Pittsburgh newspapers and with an 
original $10,000 appropriation. In 
addition to the older advertising me- 
dia, Sterling now sponsors a dozen 
national radio network programs in 
the U. S. and others in Latin 
America 


Recent Acquisitions 


Acquisitions have been more or 
less continuous. Only in the past five 
years, Sterling has added the Milks 
Emulsion, Frederick Stearns, James 
F, Ballard, Hilton-Davis, Winthrop 
Chemical, George A. Breon, Dr. D. 
Jayne, Ladox Laboratories and Mc- 
Kay-Davis companies. Meanwhile, 
after war had deferred construction 
and improvement programs, about 
$5.9 million was spent on buildings, 
machinery and equipment during 
1946, exclusive of acquisitions. 

By 1903, it was possible for the 
enterprise to declare its first dividend, 
and there has never been a year since 
in which shareholders have not re- 
ceived dividends, through major cy- 
cles, world wars and such crises as 
were its own. 

For example, in the company’s words, 
the period between the wars “opened 
with the purchase from the Govern- 
ment of a company seized in wartime 
as an enemy property; it closed with 
the Government initiating anti-trust 
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proceedings because of contracts 
made in peacetime with that same 
company’s former German owners” ; 
contracts made necessary, it might 
have added, to terminate years of 
world-wide litigation. A consent de- 
cree voided the contracts but opened 
Latin American markets for the com- 
pany to develop at about the time the 
present management took office in 
1941, 

More recently, the company can 
fairly claim to have emerged with in- 
creased prestige from the widely pub- 
licized Castoria incident in 1943, 
when certain batches of the product 
having unaccountably fallen below 
standard, the management promptly 
advertised by radio and newspaper 
against its use, made full refunds on 
some five million bottles and kept the 
product off the market for more than 
a year. 

Among the wide range of packaged 
medicines now offered by Sterling per- 
haps the best .known are Bayer As- 
pirin, Castoria, Iromized Yeast and 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, but there 
are numerous others. 

Its pharmaceutical specialties are 
used by physicians, dentists and veter- 





Sterling Drug Inc. 


Earned 

Sales Per 

(Mil- Com. Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1931 ..... SGA SISO NR oaks kee 
eee 24.2 2.33 $0.4714 303%%-22% 
ree 31.3 2.53: 2.05  39%4-32% 
| Are 33.9 264 2.10 37%4-26% 
«03a 35.6 2.55 190  3534-24% 
Te cece 39.0 263 190 40 -32% 
196. se.% 41.7 2.65 1.95 403-28 
1941 ..... 47.77 248 190 33 -25% 
 . Seer 53.4 2.02 1.70 31 -2!1 
See 594 2.23 1.50. 33 -29% 
|, ee 68.4 2.22 1.50  33%-30% 
ee 104.6 2.60 155 45 -31% 
TAO sees 1215 3.59 190 63 -41% 
Six months ended June 30: - 
1946 ..... 60.1 195 0.90 63 -41% 
SO iad 66.4 182 1.00 49 -3534 





Note: Adjusted where required for 2-for-1 stock 
split in 1945. N. R.—Not reported. 





Austin Co. 


Air Conditioned Production Room 


inarians or generally obtainable upon 
prescription cover a wide range and 
accounted for 72 per cent of the 1946 
sales. Among the items are the vari- 
ous vitamins, penicillin and sulfa drugs. 

Sterling’s popular household and 
toilet ‘articles include Astring-O-Sol, 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, Energine, 
Mollé Shaving Cream, Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, Phillip’s 
Tooth Powder and facial creams, and 
Z.B.T. Baby Powder, the entire 
group contributing 15 per cent of vol- 
ume. The remaining 13 per cent com- 
prises such industrial products as 
vanillin, printing inks and bulk chem- 
icals. 


Research Activities 


In recent years, Sterling has devot- 
ed increasing attention to research. 
A handful of research workers were 
employed in 1941—there are now 
over 150. A recent result of its re- 
search activities was the development 
of Butanefrine for treatment of asth- 
ma. 

Sterling’s growth between the wars 
carried sales from $3.8 million to 
$47.7 million, and volume further in- 
creased to $121.5 million in 1946. In 
recent years, earnings have been char- 
acterized by remarkable stability, 
ranging between $3.30 per share in 
1931 and $2.02 in 1942. There was 
a new high of $3.59 per share in 1946 
and, with excess profits taxes elimi- 
nated, earning power now appears 
definitely established on a higher than 
prewar level. 

Regular quarterly dividends were 
raised from a $1.60 to a $2 annual 
basis in June of last year. Sterling 
Drug, which is currently quoted 
around 38, is the tenth of the twenty 
issues included in the income-and- 
growth portfolio published July 9. 
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The War is pernicious—a 
Backwash iact that has _ been 
— proved time and time 


again. It destroys hu- 
man lives, demolishes property and 
germinates grave economic illnesses 
which can be healed only by a period 
of peaceful living. The greater the 
war, the more annihilating the back- 
wash. World War II, much‘ more 
devastating than any previous con- 
flict, brought new, sinister evils. 

When one regards the expressed 
purpose for fighting the recent war 
in the light of the realities that have 
resulted since its termination, it is 
not surprising to find that many in- 
dividuals have lost faith in human 
nature and in the ability of mankind 
to solve its problems without re- 
course to the destruction of human 
life and property. 

We engaged in mortal strife in 
order to establish the Four Free- 
doms, particularly the right of indi- 
viduals to determine their form of 
government through free elections. 
All this was idealistic and an appeal 
that touched the hearts of a freedom- 
loving people. 

But now, several years after the 
war, what do we see all about us? 
Old wounds have been reopened, 
ideologies are clashing and a new 
quest for power again has divided 
the nations of the world into armed 
camps. 

In India, China, the Balkan States 
and in Indonesia—to cite several 
cases—there is turmoil, internal 
strife and conflicting social organiza- 
tion, and the deep wounds resulting 
from these conditions may require 
years to heal. To these disorgan- 
ized countries World War II did not 
bring peace but rather sowed the evil 
seed of further conflict. 

Apparently the human race today 
is no nearer to sustained peace than 
it has been for many years. 
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Our In recent years invest- 
Calamity ment counsellors and 
Side students of market 


trends have made con- 
siderable progress. As a result they 
have gained for themselves not only 
a widespread clientele but also in- 
creased public confidence. Today 
there are more than 15 mil'ion hold- 
ers of securities, and many need 
sound guidance in their investment 
programs. 

But like other professions which 
have expanded rapidly, with its 
growth investment counseling has 
gathered useless barnacles which 
have aroused a measure of public 
resentment. 

Recently, for example, several Ca- 
lamity Janes, in widely publicized 
statements, unrestrainedly predicted 
the collapse of our entire economic 
svstem. Another of them attacked 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company on the ground that it no 
longer will be able to maintain its 
favorable earning power. If such 
were the case, then this conservative 
organization would not be spending 
millions of dollars to expand its ser- 
vice to the public. 

We admit that there is always the 
possibility of a business recession, for 
such cyclical changes are recurrent. 
But anyone asserting that such a 
turn will bring about total collapse is 
assuming a perilous role because of 
the mere effect of such a statement— 
however unfounded—upon timid in- 
vestors. These prophets of calamity, 
if they had any sense at all, would 
realize that the very events they pre- 
dict would bring about their own 
ruination. They are termites in our 
economy and do not add prestige to 
their profession. 


Page 


Where the Because of their polit- 
Blame ical significance, the 
Rests suits initiated by the 


Department of Justice 
alleging that certain industries have 
conspired to fix prices must be re- 
garded as a travesty and a smoke 
screen to hide the truth about the 
causes of our highly inflated prices. 
The rubber, steel and electrical in- 
dustries now are under fire by the 
Administration and it is expected 
that other big businesses will be simi- 
larly attacked now that the Presiden- 
tial election is only a year away. 
These charges from Washington 
smell to heaven as cheap and tawdry 
politics. 

It requires no stretch of one’s 
imagination to determine the cause 
for the price spiral. The upward 
trend was initiated by the first round 
of wage boosts, which followed the 
statement by Henry Wallace, when 
he was head of the Departinent of 
Commerce, that wages could be in- 
creased 25 per cent without raising 
prices, an assertion he later acknowl- 
edged as false. 

Then, shortly afterward, Presi- 
dent Truman settled the steel strike 
by ordering a wage increase of 18% 
cents an hour and at the same time 
granted an increase of $4 a ton for 
the steel industry. Ever since, 
strikes for higher wages have been 
called in numerous industries, one 
rapidly following the other, each 
being settled on the basis of higher 
wages. . 

Production costs cannot be in- 
creased substantially without corre- 
spondingly raising prices to the con- 
sumer. If there has been any con- 
spiracy to maintain the high price 
level of which the Government now 
complains, it started with the Ad- 
ministration’s mishandling of our 
economic problems. This is the only 
logical explanation. 
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Business Backs The “Freedom Train” 


Traveling exhibit of American documents will 





Winthrop W. Aldrich 


eptember 17 is the 160th anni- 
S versary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
On that day “Freedom Train”, car- 
rying an exhibit of 100 American 
historical documents will leave Phil- 
adelphia on the first leg of the long- 
est railway journey ever undertaken. 
During the next twelve months the 
specially-built seven-car train will 
cover 33,100 miles over the tracks of 
94 co-operating railroads. In the 
course of the year the train will visit 
300 communities in the 48 states. 

The tour of “Freedom Train” will 
be under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation, a non- 
profit organization headed by Win- 
throp W. Aldrich of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, as chairman 
of the board. William Green of the 
A. F. of L., Philip Murray of the 
CIO, and Robert G. Sproul, pfesi- 
dent of the University of California, 
serve as vice presidents. The list of 
supporting organizations, many of 
which are represented on the 32-man 
board of trustees, reads like a Who’s 
Who of American industrial and 
civic groups, with heavy emphasis on 
the active participation of leaders of 
business and finance in the Founda- 
tion’s program designed to_ stir 
Americans to a new dedication to 
the American ideals of free govern- 
ment. 


Citizenship Reminder 


Sponsored by President Truman 
and U. S. Attorney General Tom S. 
Clark, plans for the tour of “Free- 
dom Train” were made following a 
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tour the nation for a year in program planned 


for new dedication of people to democratic ideals 


White House conference on May 22, 
which adopted and broadened the 
original plan developed by Mr. 
Clark. A year ago he suggested that 
the alarming increase in juvenile 
delinquency and postwar cynicism 
might be checked by a traveling ex- 
hibit of such documents as _ the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and other dramatic re- 
minders of the value of their citizen- 
ship and the greatness of their heri- 
tage. Later the idea was expanded 
into a program to appeal to all Amer- 
icans, and in March the Foundation 
was organized to finance and manage 
the enterprise. The White House 
conference and presidential endorse- 
ment followed. 

The program calls for a year of 
rededication to the basic American 
ideals of democracy. Community 
programs have been arranged, call- 
ing for a Community Rededication 
Week to precede the arrival of the 
train, with participation in various 
exercises by local government and 
civic organizations, schools, churches, 
fraternal groups and veterans’ asso- 
ciations. Newspapers, magazines, 
billboards and the radio will be en- 
listed in the campaign in each com- 
munity, and by the time the train 
reaches the 
city an all-out 
attendance at 
the exhibit 
will be assured. 
The motion 
picture indus- 
try has made 
a special film 
available for 
showing in all 
theatres during 
the week pre- 
ceding the arrival of the train. 

Originally it was planned to take 
along just the six most significant 
documents available: The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, Bill of Rights, the Gettysburg 
Address, Northwest Territory Ordi- 
nance, Declaration of the United Na- 
tions and a few other selected items. 
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Only official government documents 
were considered at first, but private 
offers of rare documents poured in 
on the committee and the list of ex- 
hibits was swelled to 100. In the 
case of the Gettysburg Address, the 
Foundation has obtained the original 
brown paper manuscript in Lincoln’s 
handwriting. 

The National Archives and the 
Library of Congress made available 
all documents not requiring a special 
resolution by Congress, and other 
items have come from the Rosenbach 
collection, the Treasury Department, 
and the collections of the State of 
New York and Commonwealth of . 
Pennsylvania. 


Widespread Interest 


The keen interest taken by busi- 
ness leaders is indicated both by the 
list of organizations represented at 
the White House conference and by 
the active membership of the “Board 
of Trustees. Among the first group 
are the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, American Bar 
Association, National Association of 
Manufacturers, National Association 
of Broadcasters, United States 
Chamber of. Commerce and the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. 

Smaller businessmen are represented 
by the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis International 
and Rotary International The 
American Federation of Labor, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, Screen Actors Guild and the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union represented labor. 

Among the financial and industrial 
leaders serving as trustees are Irvy- 
ing S. Olds, chairman of United 
States Steel, Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker, C. Donald Dal- 
las, of Revere Copper & Brass, Rob- 
ert H. Lehman of Lehman Brothers, 
bankers, Samuel F. Pryor, chairman 
of Vanadium Corporation, Barney 
Balaban, head of Paramount Pic- 
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tures, Robert E. Wilson, chairman 
of Standard Oil of Indiana, Chester 
I. Barnard, president of N. J. Bell 
Telephone, L. A. Van Bomel, presi- 
dent of National Dairy Products, 
Charles E, Wilson, chairman of 
General Electric and Eric A. John- 
son, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


“Freedom Train” consists of three 
exhibit cars furnished by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, three Pullmans laaned 
by the Pullman Company, and a bag- 
gage car from the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. The diesel locomotive, fur- 
nished by American Locomotive Com- 
pany, is one of the latest of the passen- 
ger train type. Each car in the train 





is painted white, with a red and 
blue stripe, a gold American eagle in 
the center and the Great Seal of the 
United States and the seal of the Foun- 
dation on the end doors. The docu- 
ments are enclosed between sheets of 
plastic under shatterproof glass, and 
are displayed in modern museum style 
affording close inspection by visitors. 


Toronto's Hull Market In bold Shares 


Speculative outbreak produces six-million-share 


day on Toronto Exchange. Shares of non-producers 


soar, but standard 


issues 


I n recent weeks shares of specula- 
tive gold mining issues of the 
“penny stock” variety have been hav- 
ing one field day after another on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, where the 
‘latest outbreak of this form of 
gambling fever resulted in a new one- 
day trading record of 6,327,000 
shares, to which one stock—Eldona 
Gold Mines—contributed 1.4 million 
shares. 

As few of the 250 or more sv-called 
mines whose shares were traded have 
emerged from the drill-hole stage, 
some stretching of the imagination is 
necessary in referring to them as gold 
mines or to their shares as gold 
stocks. During all of the excitement 
created by such spectacular perform- 
ances as the two-week, 700 per cent 
rise in the market price of Eldona 
shares, stocks of established gold pro- 
ducers showed virtually no change, 
and as the flurry showed signs of 
subsiding the standard stocks were 
just about where they were two 
months ago. 


Unconvincing Reasons 


Just what sparked the bull market 
in the penny shares appears to be 
anybody’s guess. Few of the reasons 
advanced were convincing to anyone 
but their expounders. Some of them 
might have been plausible had the 
movement started among actual gold 
producers, spreading only sympathe- 
tically to the partly developed non 
producing prospects. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that a speculative orgy 
in non-producing prospects was based 
on expectations that the Canadian 
dollar is to be revalued, that the 
Canadian Government is about to in- 
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show little interest 


crease its gold-buying price or is 
about to announce a subsidy on ac- 
tual gold production. 

Finally, while many of the active 
producers of gold would welcome any 
of the three developments, there are 
no indications of their probability. As 
a matter of fact, the real producers 
of gold in Canada are withholding as 
much of their output as possible (FW 
June 25) or have been sending ore to 
American smelters for refining here 
and for re-export to areas where the 
gold can be sold above the United 
States price of $35 an ounce (FW 
July 30). 


Governmental Displeasure 


The withholding procedure found 
much favor earlier in the year when 
there appeared some possibility of a 
Canadian Government subsidy on 
gold production, but as that hope 
dimmed some of the producers turned 
to the speculative foreign gold mar- 
kets in order to obtain higher prices 
for their output. While both govern- 
ments have indicated some displeas- 
ure over the resort to speculative out- 
lets, no definite action has been taken 
by the United States Government to 
deny export licenses for gold ship- 
ments. Canadian officials, while de- 
ploring the practice on_ ethical 
grounds, hardly can be expected to 
frown too heavily on a device which 
brings a few badly-needed American 
dollars into the Dominion. 

Explanations of the upsurge in 
penny shares also cite such other un- 
related reasons as improvement in 
gold production by Canadian prop- 
erties as the result of better labor sup- 
ply, more favorable supply costs, and 


expansion of mill capacity. But 
brokerage interests on this side of the 
border are inclined to take a more 
cynical view of the situation, a view 
summed up in one broker’s comment 
that “anyhow, the boiler-room boys 
made plenty of money.” 

For the benefit of the uniuitiated, 
the “boiler-room boys” operate tele- 
phone batteries. Crews of operators 
spend their days calling prospective 
buyers, endeavoring to high-pressure 
them into buying securities of more 
or less doubtful merit. While their 
activities over a period may appear 
unproductive, any small upward mar- 
ket movement looses a flood of buy- 
ing from their “contacts,” who are 
easily led to believe that the market 
may get away from them unless they 
act at once. A brief glance over what 
has been happening at Toronto 
suggests, at least, that boiler-room 
and other stock promotional activi- 
ties offer a better explanation than 
the economic and other theories 


emanating from Toronto brokerage 
circles. 


Sudden Change 


The Toronto Stock Exchange in 
early August showed little life. daily 
transactions running around 500,000 
shares, mainly in penny mining stocks. 
Eldona, which led the parade later on, 
held around its 1947 low of 28 cents 
—it had advanced to 90 cents earlier 
in the year, but failed to hold. The 
pyrotechnics began in the week end- 
ed August 22, which saw 8.2 million 
shares traded, with Eldona jumping 
to 76 cents. During the next five 
trading days, Eldona climbed to $2.60 
a share, the high point coming on Au- 
gust 27, when trading reached the 
6,327,000-share record, with Eldona 
contributing 1.4 million. During that 
week 20.8 million shares changed 
hands on the exchange, of which 5.3 

Please turn to page 29 
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A number of factors are keeping the market 


from turning upward. But an important liqui- 
dating movement does not seem in early prospect 


Potential stock purchasers have largely been 
waiting for some news development to afford a 
clue to next year’s business picture, and in the 
meanwhile the market has been suffering from 
neglect. Trading volume more recently has 


amounted to only about 750,000 shares a day, and 
the drift has been toward lower levels. 







While investment circles drew at least momen- 
tary encouragement from the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressional election result, the eyes of the community 
continue for the most part to be directed toward 
the foreign picture. And the spectacle there is not 
such as to afford immediate comfort. 


For many months it has been perfectly obvious 
that our exports to foreign countries would have 
to be materially reduced, and the market long ago 
reconciled itself to that prospect. The disturbing 
thing at the present time is the apperent inability 
of Europe to devise any steps for its own recovery 
beyond a continuation of American largess. As 
this situation is viewed by the market, it would 
mean not only a continuation of high taxes here, 
but continuation also of a high degree of artifi- 
ciality to whatever is to remain of our European 
export business, and the indefinite postponement 
of the time when the countries abroad can stand 
on their own feet. From the standpoint of business, 
such things can be offset for a while by the virility 
of the domestic situation, but unless a sound rem- 
edy is to be found conditions here are bound at 
some time to suffer. 


Another factor of apprehension has been the 
boom in the commodity markets. Prices for food 
and other farm commodities have become highly 
inflated, and sooner or later will have to be re- 
adjusted downward. If properly handled that 
readjustment need not be painful to the general 
economy; but much political courage will be 
needed to do so. Whatever the ultimate result, in 
the meantime the price advances of recent months 
already are being seized on by the labor leaders 
as an argument for yet another round of wage in- 
creases which the unions are planning to demand 
in 1948. 
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With the wage scales that already are in effect, 
many a break-even point has been lifted to such a 
level as to create misgivings concerning earnings 
performance in periods when sales volumes recede 
to less-than-boom proportions. This is good reason 
for investors avoiding high cost marginal com- 
panies at this phase of the business cycle. 


Probably pressing upon the market during re- 
cent months has been foreign liquidation. For a 
considerable time, Dutch-held American securities 
(FW, Nov. 6) have been fed to the market here, 
and more recently the French government has 
requisitioned French-owned U. S. issues and is 
believed to have begun disposal of those assets. 
According to Federal Reserve Bank reports some 
$3.5 billion worth of American securities are owned 
by foreigners and under present conditions these 
are an important potential on the supply side of 
the market picture. However, selling of this sort 
always is handled in expert manner and would 
bring on no bear market. 


Security liquidation from domestic sources 
does not seem likely to assume large proportions 
while the situation remains as it is here. The trade 
recession that the pessimists began looking for a 
year ago has not yet put in an appearance, and 
the current high rate of industrial activity promises. 
at least to run well into 1948. And even beyond 
that point, business volume should remain high 
enough to permit most companies to show earnings 
warranting present prices for their stocks. There 
have been no speculative excesses in the market. 
In fact, it is difficult to find investments anywhere 
else showing yields comparable with the returns 
currently offered by good grade common stocks. 


The factors that have been keeping the market 
from making any progress on the up-side may con- 
tinue to be with us for some further time. But 
the outlook is not such as to suggest disposing of 
one’s holdings of good quality issues that have 
been acquired for income. In fact, for the income 
minded quite a number of issues at prevailing levels 
appear to hold considerable attraction for purchase. 
Written September 11, 1947; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Canadian Buying Spree 

Along with Great Britain, Canada in the first 
half of this year indulged in a buying spree in 
United States products and Ottawa officials, deeply 
concerned over the unbalanced state of trade be- 
tween the two countries, are talking of putting a 
ban on certain American goods—but probably 
won't. Increased exports to the United States would 
be the logical solution, but under present condi- 
tions it appears an impossible one. The alternative, 
asking Uncle Sam for a loan, is under considera- 
tion, but is recognized as only an expedient for 
postponing the day when the Dominion’s dwindling 
reserve of dollars will be exhausted. 

Imports from this side of the border in the first 
six months this year totaled $1.2 billion, a world’s 
record for inter-country trade; in the same period 
Canada sold to us goods valued at only $482 mil- 
lion. Revaluation of the Canadian dollar last year 
resulted theoretically in a saving of over $100 mil- 
lion on the things Canada bought from us this 
year and jacked up her exports 10 per cent. Fur- 
ther revaluation is urged in some quarters but is 
unlikely. 

The suggestion of a ban on non-essentials ran 
into a snag when the import figures were analyzed. 
Fifteen categories of so-called non-essentials, it was 
found, comprised only $10.2 million of the six 
months’ total—less than one per cent—and even 
this total was reached by including all imports of 
liquors, boots and shoes which, combined, amount- 
ed to $2.6 million. Paring tourists’ purchases in the 
United States also would add only chickenfeed; the 
six months’ total was but $6.3 million, well under 
the prewar level despite higher prices. Curtailing 
imports, too, it is argued, would only create black 
markets and encourage bootlegging and smuggling, 
besides inviting retaliation. 


Easier Tobacco Prices 


The large tobacco auctions are not held until 
along in the fall and early winter, but the effect of 
the cut in British tobacco buying has already shown 
up at the early Florida and Georgia auctions of 
flue-cured leaf. Cigarette production takes a larger 
proportion of flue-cured than of the other cigarette 
types, Maryland, burley and Turkish; and British 
buying normally accounts for about one-fourth of 
the flue-cured crop. At the early sales, prices ran 
about 3 cents below those that marked the opening 
auctions last year. 

Prices for the 1946-47 crop averaged 48.3 cents. 
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The margin above the support price of 40 cents 
made it unnecessary for the Government to enter 
the market, and it is unlikely that prices will ease 
sufficiently to make government support necessary 
for the present crop. 

Preliminary estimates of this year’s crop indicate 
a slight drop from last year’s record of 2.2 billion 
pounds of all types, of which 1.3 billion pounds 
were flue-cured and 614 million pounds burley. The 
large carryover and reduced British demand will 
provide cigarette makers an opportunity to rebuild 
inventories toward the normal three years’ supply 
as against the less than two years’ supply to which 
they were reduced during the war years. The cigar- 
ette companies compute tobacco costs on the aver- 
age cost of all tobacco held in their inventories, 
and even the small amount thus far taken from the 
1947-48 crop tends to reduce average inventory 
costs. Earnings of the cigarette makers should bene- 
fit substantially from lower inventory costs, and 


smokers may even anticipate lower prices for their . 


favorite smokes. 


Durable Goods Pace Gains 


Heavy industry accounted for nearly all the 2 
per cent increase in net profit in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s report of $888 million earned by 629 
industrial corporations in the second quarter as 
compared with $873 million in the first. The 
only non-durable line to share in the second quar- 
ter gain was oil. Total earnings of nearly $1.8 bil- 
lion for the 629 companies compares with $927 
million for the similar 1946 period, when produc- 
tion was slowed by reconversion and strikes. 

Continuing upward trends were apparent in 
machinery, automobiles and other transportation 
equipment, building materials and, in another cate- 
gory, the railroads. Oil company profits climbed to 
$111 million in the second quarter from $90 mil- 
lion in the first. ) 

While iron and steel companies reported a sec- 
ond quarter income drop of $27 million, special 
reserves accounted for some of this decline. Indus- 
trial chemicals, which had been riding high, re- 
ported a slight decline in second quarter income 
as did non-ferrous metals and products. 


Plywood in Demand 


Production of softwood plywood in July dropped 
25 per cent from the June level, but the decline 
reflected only the industry’s customary two-week 
vacation shutdown. Demand has shown no signs 
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of slackening. Lompared with the same 1946 month, 
July’s output showed a nine per cent increase, and 
brought the seven-month total to a level 21 per cent 
above that of the same period last year. Leading 
companies in the field report that output could be 
stepped up further, except for the limited avail- 
ability of seasoned lumber. 


Rubber Stockpile 


The announced intention of the Government to 
purchase ten thousand tons of natural rubber to 
add to its strategic stockpile tends, slightly at least, 
to ease the pressure on the price of the natural 
product. Some stimulation to consumer buying also 
may follow the early easing of controls over natural 
rubber inventories. At present rubber consumers 
are not permitted to hold more than 90 days’ sup- 
ply. Controls over the use of natural rubber in 
approximately 30 thousand items also are expected 
to be discontinued before October 1, but limitations 
on its use in tires and tubes will be retained. The 
additions to the Government’s stockpile, it is under- 
stood, will consist entirely of the higher grades 
of crepe and ribbed sheets, of which only small 
amounts are now held. 


Warehouse Steel Stocks Dwindle 


With stocks of steel in eastern warehouses 
dwindling, the expected cut of 20 per cent in fourth 
quarter mill delivery quotas threatens to reduce 
stocks to the vanishing point. Stocks at present are 
at a record low level, with demand running far 
ahead of estimates made even as recently as two 
months ago. Steel mills and warehousemen alike 
had looked for demand to slacken before this, and 
fourth quarter quotas were worked out on that 
assumption. Manufacturing consumers who have 
been approached in hopes of disclosing surplus in- 
ventories which might be drawn upon temporarily 
reported that their own supplies have been almost 
entirely absorbed in finished goods or partial as- 
semblies. Steel makers offer little hope for better 
deliveries to warehouses, and in the meantime in- 
dustrial users are pressing harder for deliveries. 
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Corporate News 


Sears, Roebuck’s sales for August and the seven 
months were 11.7 per cent and 22.8 per cent re- 
spectively above the same periods last year; new 
high records. 

Stock splits: Noblitt-Sparks Industries stock- 
holders will vote on 2-fer-1 split October 13; Glid- 
den Company will meet October 2 to vote on a 
2-for-1 split; Universal Leaf Tobacco to vote 300 
per cent stock dividend (4-for-1 split) October 20; 
Cunningham Drug is considering a 2-for-1 split 
and Woodward Iron’s 2-for-1 split will be effective 
November 10. 

Stokely-Van Camp’s sales for the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31 were $107 million vs. $88.9 million a 
year earlier. 

Consolidated Steel stockholders have approved 
sale of company to Columbia Steel, U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. 

Cannon Mills stockholders meet October 7 to 
authorize new non-voting class B stock; will be 
issued share for share to common stockholders. 

Century Electric and Thor Corporation have 
been approved for N. Y. Curb listing. 

Mountain City Copper directors have ordered 
suspension of operation; stockholders will consider 
dissolution September 29. 

Joy Manufacturing stockholders meet November 
5 to approve issuance of preferred stock; proceeds 
to retire bank loans and for working capital. 

Associates Investment’s 2-for-1 stock split has 
been ratified by stockholders. 

W. T. Grant has opened two new stores; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Kansas City, Mo. 

Phelps Dodge’s sales for the first half were $117.1 
million vs. $20.7 million last year. 

Froedtert Grain & Malting’s Milwaukee plant is 
nearing completion; will increase malting capacity 
by one-third. 

First National Stores’ first quarter earnings were 
$1.89 a share vs. $1.76'a share last year. 

R. H. Macy has declared a 50-cent quarterly and 
50-cent extra dividend payable October 1; paid 
40 cents July 1. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stecks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum....... 131 5.34% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 102 4.90 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 107 4.44 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 102 4.90 105 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 76 4.61 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-- 

CUM: wisbsdke Sein ce Sian sae tes 43 4.65 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv... 80 6.25 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 61 6.56 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 61 8.20 100 


Bands 


These bonds are of highest quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67.. 103 2.30% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444, 1964 108 3.87 Not 


Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 102 2.60 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 103 3.00 *105% 


Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965........ 101 2.65 10234 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 102 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. a 103 


"#10214 for sinking fund. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 4%s, 1999 65 6.92 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 85 5.29 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 77 5.19 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


ORF wiki dienes 103 4.85 105 
New York Central 414, 2013.... 70 6.43 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 414s, 

TF ditties 97 4.64 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969.... 95 4.74 105 
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Common Stocks fer Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 
Divi- Average 
dends (1937-46) —Dividends—, 
Paid Cash Paid So Far Recent 
Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $1.50 50 
American Stores ...... 1939 0.84 1.10 1.40 26 


American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 160 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.59 2.25 180 43 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 3.00 46 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 1.20 25 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 2.25 54 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.50 2.50 3.00 56 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 1.96 2.50: 1.87% 41 
Gen’l Amer. Transport. 1919 2.59 2.50 2.00 56 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 150 40 
Recess (GTR)  oesciads 1918 186 4.20 2.00 49 


Louisville & Nash, R.R. 1934 3.15 3.52 2.64 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.04 1.80 215;, 38 
Macy (R. H.)........ 1927 2.06 2.60 2.20 36 
May Department Stores 1911 1.67% 2.42% 2.25 41 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.26 2.00 1.25 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 1.50 40 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.49 1.20 0.90 24 
Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.45 1.70 1.80 36 


Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 2.00 1.75 115 40 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 060 075 065 16 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 2.35 59 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 =1.79 1.90 150 38 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.73 2.50 2.25 49 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 136 
Walgreen « «sos csnwipes 1933 1.59 1.60 145 31 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Dividends—, 
‘Paid So 


Far -~ Earnings Recent 

1946 1947 1946 1947 Price 

Allied Stores: <0... .< 35% $1.80 $2.75 a$2.86 a$1.39 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 4.50 b5.35 b8.45 88 
Cimata Dey is. icc 0.32 0.60 c0.63 0.73 15 
Container Corporation.. 3.40 - 2.00 b3.17 b5.64 40 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.50 1.20 b1.53 b2.66 40 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 3.00 b6.09 b7.07 49 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60bD0.21 b1.31 36 
Glidden Company ..... 2.00 2.20 b2.13 b4.31 44 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 2.25 b0.42 b4.26 45 
Phelps Dodge ......... 160 240bD0.11 b4.66 40 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 0.75 bl1.12 b163 20 
Twentieth Century-Fox 4.00 2.25 b4.33 b2.91 27 
US. ees caches ax Sone 4.00 3.00 b1.32 b6.43 70 

a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Stiffer rules for valuing bank assets—New ways for 


profiting from free market in gold—Speculation on 








WASHINGTON, D. C.— Some oi 
the securities dumping and {foreclo- 
sure of mortgages fifteen years ago 
was banking response to reports by 
the bank examiners. Except for 
Government securities, assets were 
valued at market. Market valuations 
were put on the adding machines and 
the totals sometimes came to technical 
insolvency. The banks had to sell 
things which bank examiners feared 
would sink further in market value. 
Later on, it so worked out, they real- 
ized substantial income or book prof- 
its from the things they failed to dis- 
pose of at the time. 

The examiners’ rules have recently 
been changed. Primary attention, to 
use FDIC’s expression, is on “prob- 
able ultimate loss” for each class of 
assets, and no longer on current mar- 
ket value. Examiners are expected 
to make shrewd guesses and not sim- 
ply look at quotes as of some particu- 
lar date. Such a system affects the 
depression-period balance sheet favor- 
ably at the expense of boom-time 
earnings statements. For examiners 
are now combing portfolios, requiring 
that banks set up various reserves 
from income. Banks that had not al- 
ready been doing so will show lower 
stated earnings. 

The assets requiring reserves are 
classed as “Borderline,” “Substand- 
ard” and “Specific Losses.” Border- 
line assets, to take one example, must 
be written down 2% per cent an- 
nually until there is a 20 per cent re- 
serve. Percentages are appreciably 
greater for poorer classes of assets. 
Washington examiners consider that 
the new rules will make for conserva- 
tism during booms. Since banks 
might be instructed to set up reserves 
against their poorer grade but specu- 
latively attractive assets, they may 
hesitate to acquire them. 


For two years, stories have been 
coming to the United States of for- 
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special session seen as build-up for November call 








eign gold markets paying up to $100 
an ounce for gold. Amounts of cash 
changing hands are said to be appre- 
ciable. Despite the world-wide dollar 
shortage, hoarded fortunes are being 
shifted back and forth between Amer- 
ican currency and gold. Nobody in 
Washington confesses to an estimate 
of how much; the whole subject is 
unpleasant and officials dismiss it. 

The wonder is that foreign Gov- 
ernments, strapped for money, don’t 
turn a profit by borrowing from the 
Monetary Fund, converting to gold 
and arranging arbitrages. In doing 
so, they would very likely smash the 
free markets, whose existence they 
dislike anyway. They would make 
individual gold buyers pay through 
the nose, while making substantial 
profits themselves. The reason it’s 
not done, apparently, is that Govern- 
ment operations are on a high moral 
level. 

The moral question came up this 
way: First the Governments agreed 
that the free markets were “black 
markets.” Consequently, they could 
not be patronized. The Monetary 
Fund put out a request that every- 
body stay out. The American Treas- 
ury promptly agreed not to sell gold 
that would be traded or hoarded; 
gold is sacred. And so American 
currency, which is less sacred, is 
hoarded instead. 


The Treasury announced re- 
cently that it wilk propose a new stat- 
ute governing estate and gift taxes. 
The changes are so sweeping that the 
bill, if enacted, will inspire dozens of 
handbooks by vice-presidents of the 
various trust companies. In  sub- 
stance, the changes reduce the spread 
between tax payments for estates 
transferred primarily by gifts and 
those transferred primarily through 
inheritance. One effect would be to 
reduce trustees’ day-to-day activity in 
the markets. 












The statute would substitute a 
single “Transfer Tax” for the present 
gift and inheritance taxes. When an 
estate is passed on at death, the rate 
of the transfer tax would be com- 
puted from all lifetime gifts plus the 
amount to be bequeathed. But the 
rate would not be leveled against all 
that. The taxable estate would con- 
sist only of the inheritance and gifts 
through the past year. Ultimately, 
rates would be set so as to make dif- 
ferences negligible. Presumablv, given 
a continuation of present tax trends, 
the amount of taxes to be paid would 
go downward. 


The various speculations coming 
out of Washington on whether there 
will be a special Congressional session 
are part of the build-up for one. Be- 
fore a special session can be called, 
everybody must get used to the idea 
—including, of course, the President 
who would do the calling. This part 
of the drive is being handled expertly ; 
success is highly probable. Most 
guesses are early November. 


Talk about restoring price con- 
trols, to be precise, at this stage is 
talk -about - talking -about-restoration. 
The two are easy to confuse. Talk 
about talking is a function of political 
people and is to be heard around 
the Democratic National Committee 
headquarters. Talk about doing is 
the chore of the officialdom and, by 
the nature of the case, would be tech- 
nical. Of the latter there is, as of 
now, none whatever. 

The Economic Council’s last report 
said that something might have to be 
done, without getting specific. A 
member of the Council known for 
frankness says that Council discus- 
sion has remained just as vague since 
the report was written. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Hrevities 6, Westor Smith 





Metallic Medley 


Kenmore Metals Corporation has 
developed a new process for electro- 
plating wire so that it can be bent, 
hammered, woven or twisted without 
flaking—in the process quarter-inch 
rods are first electroplated ‘continu- 
ously, and then they are drawn into 
a fine wire by the cold-drawing proc- 
ess. .. . Southern States Iron Roof- 
ing Company will next feature an 
aluminum barn especially designed for 
tobacco curing—the feature of this 
all-metal covering is that it is both 
fireproof and weather resistant... . 
A new attachment for paint brushes 
to keep paint off window panes 
when painting the frames has been 
introduced by Line Manufacturing 
Company—the unit consists of a 
broad arrow-shaped light metal 
guard with a flat spring which fas- 
tens on to the brush handle... . A 
new variety in pulleys is a “mag- 
netic’ pulley that is self-energized 
and requires no electrical current— 
introduced by Eriez Manufacturing 
Company, the pulley is said to work 
effectively through rubber, canvas or 
other non-magnetic belts. . . . Skam- 
ser Spindriver Company has an- 
nounced a new five-in-one tool which 
can be utilized as either a screw driv- 
er or tack hammer—the device is fin- 
ished with a cross-arm featured with 
double hammer heads, which can be 
caused to revolve to drive in the 
screws. . . . Something new in ash 
trays to prevent lighted cigarettes 
from dropping on the table or floor 


is being made of aluminum by Fed- 
eral Manufacturing Company—the 
trays are light in weight, and will be 
available in red, green, blue or gold. 


Publishing Patter 


Newest in business magazines is 
Point of View, which will be pub- 
lished by Geffen, Dunn & Company 
—it will concentrate on many fields 
of public relations and publications, 
including stockholder annual reports, 
house organs and other varieties of 
literature prepared for employes and 
customers. . . . Fairchild Publications 
will publish six comic books designed 
for training employes—the first will 
be entitled “Learning the Ropes” for 
retail sales people, and subsequently 
there will be other issues on various 
phases of merchandising. ... Next in 
regional journals will be The South- 
erner, a monthly magazine devoted 
to the social, civic and industrial ac- 
tivities of the South—published by 
William Scott Moore, its first issue 
will appear next month. . . . Presby- 
terian Life is the name of the new 
weekly magazine to be issued by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States—plans call for its debut 
around the first of the year. . 
Varga, the Spanish artist who be- 
came famous for his pictures of girls 
in Esquire, will next be seen in 
Hollywood publications—his first 
subject will be for Motion Picture 
Magazine: Linda Darnell as ‘“For- 
ever Amber.” .. . Convention Maga- 
zine will publish a complete, cross- 











NATIONAL GLASS CO., 


INC. 
1645 WESTMINSTER STREET, 
PROVIDENCE 49, R. I. 


The Board of Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 15c per share 
on the cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, payable on September 15, 1947 to 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 10, 1947. 


A dividend of 12%c per share has also 
been declared on the common stock. 
Payable September 25, 1947 to holders 
of record at the close. of 
September 19, 1947. 


SIGMOND ROSENBLATT, President 
August 28, 1947. 


business on 




















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥ 
September 4, 1947 
A dividend of 50c per share has been 
declared, payable October 2, 1947, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1947. 


An extra dividend of 25c per share has 
been declared, payable October 2, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 18, 1947. 


The transfer books of the company 
will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President. 








indexed directory of coming conven- 
tions, conferences, trade shows, and 
expositions as a quarterly under the 
title of “Convention and Trade Show 
Directory of 1947-1948”—the direc- 
tory will be available only to sub- 
scribers to the magazine. 
t 
Drug Stories 
Sterling Drug, Inc., through its 
Winthrop Chemical subsidiary, has 
created something new in cough 
syrups—called “Deka,” it will be 
available only by prescription of phy- 
sicians through retail drug stores... . 
The feature of one of the newest per- 
sonal deodorants is a patented plastic 
bottle that can be lightly squeezed to 
turn the ingredients into a soft 
spray—tradenamed “Stoppette,” the 
deodorant will be featured as the first 
requiring no rubbing, while housed in: 
a container that is unbreakable and 
cannot dribble. . . . A new version in 
cleaners for false teeth is sponsored’ 
by Fizzadent Corporation—unlike 
similar products, this is simply a tab- 
let which is dropped in a glass of 
water to make the proper solution. 
. Along a similar line Koch Chem- 
ical Company has brought out an im- 
proved dentifrice under the name of 
“Tabbs”—the toothpaste is in tablet: 
form, and biting into one tiny cake 
supplies enough dentifrice for one 
tooth-brushing. . . . Something differ-- 
ent in beauty compacts is the new 
“Dental Compact” announced by 
Gem Products Company—a colorful 
plastic case, about the size of a pow- 
der puff compact, holds a folding 
toothbrush and has space for powder.. 


Rubber Rambles 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Company is 
marking its 35th anniversary with a 
new four-color booklet called “Pass- 
ing Thirty-five Milestones” — the 
brochure, will be distributed among 
employes, directors, sales represen-: 
tatives, and suppliers. . . . An im- 
provement in industrial aprons will 
be offered by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company—made of “Koroseal” film, 
these transparent coverings are re- 
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sistant to acids, greases, oils, caustics, 
vegetable fats, blood, solvents and 


soaps. . United States Rubber 
Company expands further in the 
chemical field with a new powder to 
control late blight of tomatoes and 
potatoes—called “Dust-Spray,” this 
chemical is effective in protecting 
many vegetables. . . . Coming in rub- 
ber mats for industrial plants is the 
“Magic Mat,” developed by Avenue 
Manufacturing & Sales Company— 
the mat is fashioned from hundreds 
of tiny rubber cones which not only 
cushion the feet but protect them from 
damp floors. . . . More will soon be 


heard of a method for speeding the 
production of natural rubber by a 
new process for coagulating the crude 
rubber and getting it out of the latex 
as tapped from trees. 





Plastic Parade 


The phosphorescent “Lucite” plas- 
tic sheets, developed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., will next be 
available for all commercial uses— 
this luminescent form of acrylic con- 
tains pigments which cause the ma- 
terial to glow for a period of up to 12 
hours after exposure to daylight. . . . 
A new plastic material, which is be- 
ing utilized instead of solder in seal- 
ing the metal containers by American 
Can Company, will soon be made 
available for other purposes—during 
the war the Navy used this plastic 
extensively to line the fresh water 
tanks aboard naval vessels, and it also 
was found to be effective for coating 
the hulls and underwater parts of 
ships. . . . Something new in wood 
screw anchors ¢s being molded from 
waterproof plastic by Holub Indus- 
tries, Inc.—these flexible anchors 
are suitable for driving screws into 
plastic, concrete, brick, glass and tile, 


‘and prevent the cracking of the sub- 


stance. United States Gasket 
Company has introduced ‘“Chemi- 
seal,” a thermoplastic gasket metal 
that resists the chemical action of 
acids, bases, ketones and solvents— 
it is said the gaskets will not stick 
to flanges or become coated with 
process materials, and they will func- 
tion effectively under temperatures 
ranging up to 500° F. . . . Interstate 
Folding Box Company has developed 
a new transparent plastic folding box 
that can be shipped flat and as- 
sembled quickly—called the “Plas- 
tate,” these boxes will be suitable for 
packaging many tvpes of products. 
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K LEENSMOK He BEST SMOKING PIPE 


mv eee" IN THE WIDE-WIDE WORLD! 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
GOES IN HERE 















COOLER GROOVE 
TO DISSIPATE 


HEAT FROM FILTER TOBACCO 


(SAME KIND You 
SMOKE) GOES HERE 


SMOKING CONTENTMENT 
COMES OUT HERE 
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Weighs Only 3 OZ» 3/5 Actual Size 3 


Has Everything You Want—Nothing You Don’t Want 


Hand Made. Italian Brier Bowls. Hard Rubber Stem. Natural Finish. Colors as You 
Smoke it. No Paint, Varnish or Metal—Inside or Out. Can’t Bite Your Tongue with Any 
Tobacco. Nothing Can Reach Your Mouth but Cool, Clean Smoke Flavored with Imported 
Brier and Your Own: Choice Tobacco. Light Each Pipeful Only Once. 

Sold by Mail Only Due to Limited Production—Fully Guaranteed. The Kleensmok is the 
Famous Two-Bowl Pipe Which Filters Smoke Through Natural Tobacco Only. 

Made Only by KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., Owned and Operated by Bill Setzer. Only the 
Size and Shape Shown Is Available. : : 

$10.00 Postpaid to anywhere in the U. S. and its Possessions; and to American Armed Forces 
at APO and FPO addresses anywhere in the world. All overseas shipments are made by airmail. 









KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., P. O. Box 597, Johnston City, Tenn. (22) 
Enclosed is $......(Check or M. O.) for...... KLEENSMOK PIPES 
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THE IDEAL GIF 





PIPE % ACTUAL SIZE 


For a Friend 





For yourself / 





Electrical Gadgets 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company is opening a new division 
for the manufacture of electric heat- 
ing units for both domestic and in- 
dustrial products—such units will be 
suitable for flat irons, curling irons, 
grills and waffle irons, as well as for 
heating devices utilized in the chemi- 
cal and food processing industries. 
... General Electric Company, which 
has been featuring an electric blanket 
for $39.95, will next offer an associ- 
ated product—the new item is an 
electric foot warming pad at $7.50. 
.. . Something new in electric tum- 
bling jars, suitable for chemists and 
druggists, has been introduced by 
Andrew Technical Service—the unit 
is featured with a glazed jar and 
stoneware cover, and will be suitable 
for blending or mixing liquids or sol- 
ids with high rapidity. . . . General 
Die & Stamping Company has devel- 
oped an electric Christmas tree turn- 
table, which will make it possible to 
revolve a fuly decorated and lighted 


tree—called the “Kasson,” the device 
is styled to carry a load of 200 pounds 
or a tree up to 15 feet high. . . . For 
sufferers from sinus, facial neuralgia, 
head colds, or migraine headaches, an 
electric mask has been perfected by 
Don Parkin Company—the unit fits 
over the face like a highwayman’s 
mask, and provides uniform heat of 
140 degrees F. 


Public Relationwise 


The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, which is meeting in New 
York for an annual convention, Oc- 
tober 5-9, will consider a change in 
its official title—the proposed name 
is “Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation.” . . . The sixteenth annual 
forum of the New York Herald 
Tribune is scheduled for the week be- 
ginning October 20th—plans call for 
another well-rounded program con- 
sidering both national and interna- 
tional affairs. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute has brought 
out a new magazine entitled “For 
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Better Community Relations”—this 
discusses the opportunity for present- 
ing an industry’s story through em- 
ployes, salesmen and dealers to the 
community. ... The current issue of 
The Public Relations Journal in- 
cludes an article, “Stockholder Re- 
ports Are Public Relations Litera- 
ture’’—reprints may be obtained from 
the editor of this column. . . October 
opens with Nationally Advertised 
Brands week (Oct. 3-13) and is fol- 
lowed by National Oriental Rug 
Week (Oct. 6-12), and National Let- 
ter Writing Week (Oct. 12-18), to 
name a few—October usually has 
more “National eeks” than any other 
month of the year. 


xk * x 
When writing for additional infor- 


mation, please enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope or postcard. 








Free Gold 





Concluded from page 3 








as valuable property of the United 
States while it continues to perform 
its function as reserves behind the 
circulating currency and bank de- 
posits of the public.” 

This protection of our currency by 
gold is now more indirect, but no less 
real, than during the period wien the 
dollar was exchangeable for gold on 
demand. Today, title to gold is vest- 
ed in the Treasury, which issues gold 
certificates against it. These certifi- 
cates are practically all held by or for 
the Federal Reserve banks, which are 
required by law to maintain a gold 
certificate reserve equal to at least 
25 per cent of their liabilties for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits. 

At present, gold certificates are 
outstanding (including the small 
amount in circulation) in the amount 
of almost $20.6 billion. An equal 
amount of gold is required to be held 
by the Treasury. In addition, it must 
hold gold in the amount of about $156 
million as a reserve against U. S. 
notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 
Deducting these sums from our pres- 
ent gold stock of somewhat under 
$21.8 billion leaves only a little over 
$1 billion of free gold available for 
“redistribution.” 
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Meet Your Executives 








Russeks 

Fifth Avenue 
President 
David 
Nemerov 


New York- 
er through 
and through, he 
was born in | 
Manhattan in i 
1894. . . . Educated at P. S. 29 and 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. ... First job following gradua- 
tion was with a law firm until he 
started as a floorwalker for Russeks. 
Has been successively merchandise 
manager, secretary, vice president, ex- 
ecutive vice president and last May 
was elected president. .. . Was a lieu- 
tenant during World War I... . Mem- 
ber of the Old Oaks Country Club. 
. Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors, Daughters of Jacob. . . .. Hob- 
bies include painting and reading. 
. Enjoys an active game of tennis 
and a round of golf, as well as watch- 
ing boxing and football... . Has two 
daughters and one son. 


Sears, 
Roebuck 
President 
Fowler B. 
McConnell 


B orn in 1894 
in Upper 
Sandusky, 
Ohio, the son 
moe of Robert N. 
and sie reves McConnell. 
Graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1916 with a Ph. B.... 
With Sears, Roebuck & Co. since 
1916, when he started as a stockman. 
Elected secretary in 1935, vice presi- 
dent in charge of personnel and re- 
tai] administration in 1939 and has 
been president since March 1946. 
. . . Was a captain in the infantry, 
U. S. Army, from 1917-19, serving 
Overseas with the A. E. F. for nine 
months. . . .Member of the Exmoor 








Country Club, Chicago. Home: 401 
Hawthorne Lane, Winnetka, Ill... . 
Has two sons and two daughters. 


Jones & 
Laughlin 
Steel 
President 
Ben 
Moreell 


orn in Salt 

Lake City, 
Utah, in 1892. 

. Attended 
the primary 
schools and high school in St. Louis, 
Mo., and was graduated from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, with a 
B. S. in civil engineering, 1913. ... 
Was designing and resident engineer 
on construction projects, City of St. 
Louis, from 1913-17. Appointed to 
the Civil Engineer Corps, U. S. 
Navy, in 1917 as a result of a com- 
petitive examination, he advanced 
through the grades to Admiral, 1946. 
In 1937 he was appointed Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks and 
Chief of Civil Engineers, U. S. 
Navy. During World War II, Ad- 
miral Moreell organized the Navy 
Seabees and became known as the 
“King Bee.” . . . Awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with Gold 
Star, the Legion of Merit, the Medal 
of Honor and Merit from the Re- 
public of Haiti and the Order of the — 
British Empire, Military Branch, 
Rank of Commander. . . . Retired 
from active service in the Navy in 
1946 and was elected president, Tur- 
ner Construction Co., N. Y. In 
March this year he became Chair- 
man of the Board and President of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. . . . Author: 
“Standards of Design for Concrete,” 
1929. . . . Honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Engineering from Wash- 
ington University, 1943, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, 1944 and 
Princeton University, 1947; Doctor 
of Naval Science, Pennsylvania Mil- 
itary College, 1945; Doctor of Laws, 
St. Vincent College, 1947. 
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Five Sound Stocks 
Yielding Six Per Cent 


At current price levels these good grade issues 


seem distinctly out of line in view of above- 


average returns from well-secured dividends 


he average listed common stock 

today affords an indicated yield 
of five per cent, based on the current 
price level and prevailing dividend 
rates. But a number of issues that 
are above-average in quality also are 
obtainable at price levels where 
above-average yields are shown. 
Here are brief descriptions of five 
such issues : 


Stable Business 


A holding company with operating 
subsidiaries chiefly in the small loan 
and acceptance business, Beneficial 
Industrial Loan has paid regularly on 
its $3.25 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and on the common 
since 1929. Company operations are 
fairly widespread in 31 states and in 
Canada. The small loan business is 
little affected by variations in indus- 
trial activity, and the company can be 
expected to maintain its record of 
earnings stability. 

Already the second largest carrier 
of bituminous coal, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway recently enlarged its 
trackage through merger with the 
Pere Marquette to 5,060 miles trans- 
versing six states and the Province 
of Ontario with entry into Buffalo, 
New York and Chicago. An excep- 
tionally good earnings record has en- 
abled the road to make commen pay- 
ments every year from 1899 to date 
excepting only 1915 and 1921. Seven 
months’ income (combined with Pere 
Marquette) pushed common share 
earnings to $2.64 against $1.45 for 
the same 1946 period. 


While volume and net earnings of 
Freeport Sulphur have declined be- 
cause of the company’s reluctance to 
continue its export business in view 
of depleted supplies above ground, 
domestic business is at record high 
levels. 

The installation of new equipment 
designed to increase productive capac- 
ity is expected to be completed by the 
late spring, permitting the company 
again to participate in the export 
business of the Sulphur Export Com- 
pany, jointly owned with Texas Gulf 
Sulphur. Freeport’s financial posi- 
tion is strong and its known sulphur 
deposits are adequate for 25 years. 
Dividends, inaugurated in 1915 and 
continued through 1919, were re- 
sumed in 1927 and have been paid in 
each year since. 


Large Manufacturers 


One of the largest manufacturers 
of typewriters and office supplies, 
Underwood Corporation is presently 
enjoying a record volume of domestic 
and foreign business. Dividends have 
been paid since 1911, and the stock is 
one of the best situated members of 
the office equipment group. 

Last year, United Carbon produced 
294.9 million pounds of carbon black 
against 244.7 million in 1945 and 
189.4 in 1944. The product has ex- 
tensive and diversified use in rubber 
goods, inks, dyes, paints, ete., and 
output is continuing at a record level. 
Except for 1932, dividends have been 
paid by United Carbon in each of the 
past 17 years. 


Five Sound Stocks With Generous Yields 





7-—Annual-—, 


Company 1945 1946 
Beneficial Indus’] Loan $2.11 $2.25 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 2.14 3.62 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.19 4.67 
Underwood Corp. 3.04 2.66 
United Carbon ....... 2.85 3.79 





*Declared or paid to September 15. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1947 


Earned Per Share 


--Half Year --Dividends— Recent 

1946 1947 1946 #1947 Price Yield 
$1.19 $1.19 $1.50 $1.20 25 64% 
1.08 2.60 3.50 3.00 46 65 
2.50 1.76 2.50 1.87% 40 62 
0.78 2.95 250: 226) «ABs 
1.72 1.96 175-150 . 32.. 69 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

September 10, 1947. 

DIVIDEND NO. 380 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the third quarter of 1947, of Fifty Cents. 
($.50) a share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Company, payable on September 27, 1947,,. 
to stockholders of record at the close of business. 

on September 17, 1947. 

W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 

















SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 8, 1947. 
A dividend of ten (10c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable October 2, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 18, 1947. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, President. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 





1947 1946, 


; (2 — ‘n August 2 
Federated Department Stores...... $3. $3.68 


26 Weeks toe — is 


Miles Shoes 


Froedtert Grain & Malting........ 
National Bellas Hess ............. 
BE SE CHIE ci 6dsc cc ccceiisees 


GR cnnawdtatecncedéctuae 4.77 2.62 
Resin SUINEE knock cc ceccaues 2.03 D1.11 
CRD CE koko hacks onucvenes 2.51 2.65. 
Sterling Motor Truck ............. 2.69 0.87 
7 — to seas 31 
Black Sivalls & Bryson .......... 
cS oe |) Ere : 33 
6 = to “ 31 
SR I oe ved eddcutneccvequien 1.53. 
pO rer reer ye r 40 1.93 
ee ere 0.29 
CO ae ee ee 1.46 2.02. 
REPU  adiweckadcaccaevesds 1.50 2.00 


3 KTS to any ~ 


12 Weeks to buy = 


Riegel Paper 


28 Weeks toduly i4 
2.60 


Billings & Spencer 


28 Weeks to .. ro 
0.39 0.25 


12 Months to June 30, 
All American Aviation ............ D0.46 0.24 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 9.59 4.04 
poy. er ae rer a 5.87 2.80 
Ayrshire Collieries ............... 16.48 5.75 
SR NOE ok he ciccncecwewces 2.72 0.94 
CAE ocak caaecaqccescaa 6.38 4.53 
Consolidated Rendering ........... 16.12 7.32. 
Four Wheel Drive Auto .......... 2.16 1,29 
Gerity-Michigan Die Casting...... 1.58 D0.001 
eee 2.59 1.69 
De ee Re ROEE Ot oe Pere 6.47 2.21 
Lake Shore Mines ................ 0.67 0.83 
Locke Steel Chain................ 3.17 2.29: 
WES | PUN boca i hess Sad sese ss 0.18 + 
North & Judd Manufacturing...... 3.93 3.41 
Ontario Steel Products ........... *2.38 *1,26 
Parmer” BG oc. cc ccc ccccce 0.34 D0.91 
Pilot Full Fashion Mills.......... 2.04 1.06 
Pc tbaddaccecedeaccetaens 0.14 D0.10 
Reeves TeOtHers ...5 2 cc cccccsccce 3.63 2.82 
a RR a ee 1.35 1.42 
oo Se ae a 1.76 1.61 
OUR SUMO 6 Succe cc cccecieese 0.90 enna 
Young (Thomas) Orchids ......... 8.65 5.95 
6 Months to June 30 
American Insulator .....0.csqecces 1.77 
Artkraft Manufacturing ........... 0.19 neue 
te 4 ee eee D2.60 4.26 
Brillo Manufacturing ............. 0.60 0.84 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining.... 1.92 0.53 
California Cotton Mills ........... 0.61 0.64 
Chieago Pneumatic Tool .......... 5.77 0.16: 
CNN 0 mals dice Cowsnciaonsees 0.97 anes 
i | ee aes 1.43 1.91 
Electric Auto-Lite ............0. 3.38 D0.32 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument.... 0.22 D0.19 
La France Industries ............. 1.12 1.87 
Macmillan Petroleum ............. 0.07 1.30- 
MeWilliams Dredging ............ 0.49 0.11 
Metals Disintegrating ............ 0.15 te 
tt EAT RR ee 5.62 2.34 
Sterling Electric Motors .......... 1.52 whew 
MEG, Gatien titactencaseee 0.13 D0.04 
Texas Gulf Producing ............ 1.19 0.41 
Wie, WEI ha cuSs dcccdsesececce 2.69 1.31 
WOO: NGUIIUD, 50:65:06 cece ceccidcce 0.02 0.39 - 


26 Weeks to June 30 
Bell Aircraft D0.49 97 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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The 
NESBETT 


FUND 


INCORPORATED 


Prospectus on request 


Managers and Underwriters 


JOHN G. NESBETT-& CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Managers 


Telephone 25 Broad Street 
HAnover 2-2893: New York 4, N.Y 














Exide 


THE ELvectric STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


188th Consecutive 
Quarteriy Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
September 30, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1947 Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, September 5, 1947 











Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“ THEATRES EVERYWHERE ’”’ 
September 3rd, 1947 
THE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3744c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 30th, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 13th, 

1947. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES, €. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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Write for “Invest- 

| ment Merits of Selected 
4) Railroad Bonds.” An 
authoritative, up-to-date 
analysis. No obligation. 









HALSEY, STUART & CO. inc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35.Wall Street, New York 5 









otreet News 





Anti-trust suit against underwriting group still hangs 


fire—Secondary offering stirs buying in open market 


here is no longer any doubt in 

the minds of investment bankers 
that the Department of Justice in- 
tends to proceed against a group of 
the leading underwriting firms un- 
der the anti-trust act. For a time, 
earlier in the summer, there was 
some hope among them that the 
whole matter might be dropped. Now 
it is known that the papers are all 
ready to file. In fact, counsel for 
two or three firms have already con- 
ferred with the Department and have 
had a look at the documents in ac- 
cordance with the promise made to 
them when the investigation was in 
its early stages. 

So the Street is all a-flutter. Inas- 
much as the seventeen defending 
firms have long since ceased to do 
the things mentioned in the com- 
plaints, it is considered likely that the 
whole matter will be settled with con- 
sent decrees. Most underwriters are 
not disposed to admit culpability for 
practices which developed with the 
business over a long period. But 
they don’t relish the thought of hav- 
ing restraining suits drag out for a 
long time in the courts, even though 
they are civil suits. 


Holders of $9 million American 
Telephone & Telegraph debenture 3s 
failed to convert into stock by Sep- 
tember 2, the redemption date. They 
passed up a $1 million profit oppor- 
tunity through ignorance. The own- 
ers of these bonds are little people 
who rarely read the financial pages 
where redemption notices are pub- 
lished. About 30 per cent of the 
700,000 A. T. & T. stockholders own 
one to five shares of stock and they 
are the kind of people who let the 
million-dollar opportunity pass by. 
There’s a moral in this incident. Be- 
fore the Securities Acts it was A. T. 
& T. custom to follow up the legal 
notice with personal appeals to all 
the delinquents. All the thousands 


of central offices throughout the 
country in a case like this would 
have been put to work contacting the 
little debenture holders and telling 
them what they stood to lose by fail- 
ing to act. Under the Securities Acts 
the men and women in the telephone 
offices are restrained from doing any 
kind of security soliciting. They 
would have to be registered dealers 
or security salesmen. So a lot of 
little people let a millon dollars go 
by default. 


Someone in the McCormick fam- 
ily needed the money more than he did 
his International Harvester stock. So 
he made arrangements for a secon- 
dary distribution of the 120,000 
shares, worth about $10° million. 
Publicity was given to the proposed 
offering and. salesmen for the three 
underwriting houses felt out the 
market. They sold the idea to a lot 
of investors and dealers that Har- 
vester was a good buy at the market, 
but not to enough to insure success of 
such a large offering in a dubious 
market. The secondary was deferred 
from Thursday to the following Mon- 
day. In the interim, some investors 











BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
Antilla Sugar Estates—inc. deb. 6s, 
2 _ RR re” Entire Sep. 30 
—s Electric Light Co.—debs. 
che aisle Sue tank hevaeliea eS $70,000 Oct. 1 
=a Tel & Tel. Co.—Ist ser. A 
SU, TEM iad ete ccebvase vases 24,000 Oct. 1 
Jefferson Hotel Co.—regis. gen. inc. 
a SER Pre tire Oct. 1 
Libby, * sacatnca & Libby—1.73-3s, 
TT Pr renee Entire Oct. 1 
Lecter (P.) Co.—deb. 3s, 1963.. 320,000 ae 3 
Louisiana Power & Light—lst mtge. 
Pee EE er 187,000 Oct. 1 
Maine Public Service Co.—I1st mtge. 
a Ne oe eee 80,000 Oct. 1 
Maritime Electric Co.—gen. mtge. 
OS eS rr 6,500 Oct. 1 
Se (Oscar) & Co. — deb. 3%s, 
addy ous Coke th eeeanhsekany 150,000 Oct. 1 
Montana Power Co.—lst mtge. 2%s, 
RO SE See ae OS 400,000 Oct. 1 
Newfoundland are & Power—gen. 
eae 22,500 Oct. 1 
New Haven water Co.—gen. & ref. 
ee eer en 17,000 Oct. 1 
Norway (Kingdom of) —extl. In 
OR ere ee 275,000 Oct. 1 
Oslo (City of, Norway)—extl. munic. 
Bh SN, wid kes po eek tees 191,000 Oct. 1 
Penmans, Ltd.—lst ser. A 3%s., 
BOG - inc conenviewtioesetatences 40,500 Oct. 1 
Southern New England Ice—lst 4%s 
sesccvececcdhe boemernne eae 70,000 Oct. 1 
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who had been convinced by the sales- 
men’s talk that Harvester was a good 
buy, went into the listed market and 
bought the stock, without benefit to 
non-member salesmen who had 
drummed up the business. 


Henry S. Sturgis is the First Na- 
tional Bank’s representative on the 
Erie Railroad board. He is a director 
of other corporations too, but it is in 
the railroad field that he shines as 
an economist. This is worth mention- 
ing at just this time because some of 
the observations. he made about rail- 
roads two years ago are being proved 
by recent developments. When the 
war ended many people were opti- 
mistic about the carriers’ future, 
mainly because they had reduced 
their debts so materially that it 
seemed they might ride through any 
future storm without trouble. Sturgis 
observed at that time that too much 
weight was being placed on the debt 
reduction and interest rate cuts. In 
a period of spiraling costs, he rea- 
soned, the fuel bill alone might easily 
become a more vital consideration 
than interest charges. Fuel and ma- 
terial costs are stressed as one of 
the reasons for the latest request for 
higher freight rates. 


F. N. J. Gindorff’s departure 
from Harriman Ripley & Co. to join 
the Virginian Railway is a perma- 
nent arrangement and not just for 
the duration of the battle against the 
proposed Chesapeake & Ohio-New 
York Central alliance. Staffs of rail- 
road experts are not as important to 
investment banking firms now that 
rail financing is a free-for-all. 








Hotel Boom 





Concluded from page 4 








Its a whale 
of a job 







pa rd 








We’re adding new telephones at the rate 
of about 300,000 a month. That is 10,000 
a day... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added 
more than 5,500,000 telephones. 
But fast as we put in one tele- 
phone, there comes an order for 
another. Sometimes two more. 


So even though we're going 
full speed ahead, we haven’t been 
able to catch up with all the 
orders for telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


We’re moving faster than any- 
one thought possible—with short- 
ages and everything—and we 
have broken all kinds of records. 


It’s a whale of a job and we're 
eager and impatient to get it 
done. For we don’t like to keep 
anybody waiting for telephone 
service. 















items as $76 million for carpets and 
other types of floor covering—lin- 
oleums, tile, rubber, etc.; $55 mil- 
lion for new furniture, mainly for 
guest rooms; $15 million for lighting 
fixtures; $8 million for radios and 
equipment, and $7 million for office 
machines. An actual slump in hotel 
earnings would cut deeply into these 
planned expenditures and would re- 
act, naturally, upon the industries 
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manufacturing or supplying the re- 
quired items. 

The sensitive security market re- 
flects the concern with which hotel 
men and the financial district are 
watching the developing trend in 
hotel earnings. Hotel bonds, at cur- 
rent quotations, show an average de- 
cline of almost 8 per cent from re- 
cent highs. This, however, is a bit 
better than the prices quoted before 





residential controls expired. - Less 
than two months ago the recession 
from earlier highs had carried the 
principal issues off more than 10 per 


cent. Their present action confirms 
the view that while the future of the 
hotel business is highly uncertain, 
definite appraisal of the longer term 
trend must await clarification of op- 
erating results under the higher rate 
schedules put into effect this year. 
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Artloom Corporation 





& Price Ra 


PRICE RANGE 


(ARR) 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 Barn 


¥ncorporated: 1925, Pennsylvania, as Art- 24 
loom Mills, a consolidation of Philadelphia 18 
Tapestry Mills, established 1885; Artloom 12 
Rug Mills, 1906, and Philadelphia Pile ra 
Fabric Mills, 1911. Office: Howard St. 0 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1944): 1,156. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$1,336,000 
Capital stock (no par)........- 207,266 shs 


a 1.50} 
EARNED PER SHARE $1 
50¢ 


0 
1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 “44 "45 1946 











Business: A small manufacturer of rugs and carpetings. 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are among its impor- 
tant retail distributors. 

Management: Associated with company since 1938. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $1.6 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, 
$1.3 milion. Book value of stock, $12.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1925-30; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Demand prospects depend on general purchasing 
power and extent of new building activity. Cost of raw ma- 
terials (mainly wool) will influence profit margins, which for 
some time should be wider than prewar margins. 

Comment: Cyclical factors and small size of company 
impart substantial risks to the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 











Year’s 

*Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ad SEE $0.17 $0.13 $0.30 $0.44 $1.04 None 94%4— 3% 
EDEL... 600'0 0.37 0.41 0.12 D0.16 -74 $0.77% 6%— 3 
2082. 625% 0.21 0.27 0.03 0.06 0.57 0.50 4%— 25% 
er 0.33 0.17 0.12 D0.04 0.58 0.55 10%4—A% 
194%. 2.44 D0.02 0.14 0.12 0.20 0.46 0.40 13%— 8% 
1045.5.2.. 0.10 0.10 0.19 0.07 0.46 0.40 19%—16 
1946...... 0.11 0.21 0.18 0.22 0.72 0.40 30 —12 
ee 0.19 0.44 os os o« 0.55 17%—10% 

*Dates are approximate. D—Deficit. 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 

Data revised to September 10, 1947 & Price (CCK) 








Incorporated: 1927, New York, as a con- 
solidation of New Progress Cork Co. and 
N. Y. Improved Patents Corp. Office: 60 45 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. An- §j 30 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 15 
Number of stockholders (Nov. 15, 1945): 0 
Preferred, 4,085; common, 3,776 
Capitalization: Long term debt.*15,700,000 
7Preferred stock (no par) 


Oe Pen rer ee 275,000 shs "44142438845 1946 
Common stock (no par)....... 603,895 shs - = 


*Privately held. 
after. 


PRICE RANGE 


$6 
$4 
$2 

0 


EARNED PER SHARE 














$Callable at $52 through June, 1948, and at lower prices there- 


Business: Manufactures crown metal caps for sealing beer, 
carbonated and other bottles, Dacro metal milk bottle caps 
and a wide variety of other metal closures. Also manufactures, 
uses and sells related machinery and equipment. Owns Crown 
Can. Controls Crown Cork International. 

Management: Aggressive in development of new products. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $26.9 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $6.2 million; Gov’t. 
securities, $3.3 million. Book value of common, $47.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock. Com- 
mon payments 1930-1932; 1934-1938; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Strongly entrenched position in bottle cap and 
closure field should enable company to participate fully in 
long ferm growth in use of containers. Newer lines such as 
beer cans will also aid earnings expansion. 


Comment: Cyclical and leverage influences make both issues 
relatively volatile. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Qu. ended 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 





$0.54 $1.52 $1.19 $0.65 $3.90 $0.50 38%—18% 
70.56 71.56 72.20 70.36 4.68 1.00 275—15 
70.40 0.51 0.97 D0.04 $1.84 0.50 20%4—14% 
0.40 0.25 0.81 0.72 2.18 6.75 31 —18% 
70.75 71.02 70.82 71.10 73.69 1.00 39 —27% 
0.92 1.26 0.95 0.89 3.02 1.25 5944—37 
0.52 1.02 1.23 1.43 4.21 1.50 62 —32 
1.60 1.66 sien = yan 1,20 43854—31% 
*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. Adjusted. 


tIncluding 38 cents debt retirement credit. D—Deficit. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Imcorporated: 1881, Canada. Office: Mon- 20 
treal 3, Canada. Annual meeting: First 15 PRICE RANGE 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockhold- 10 

ers (December 31, 1946): Preference, 28,- 

040; ordinary, 63,483. 


Capitalization: Long term 
MO. 69080 dan beawsn case wcr *$379,003,229 


$137,256,921 
213,400,000 shs 


*Includes $295,438,229 perpetual 4% 
debenture stock. {Not callable. . 


Business: Operates one of the two railroad systems in the 
Dominion of Canada. Also operates hotels, steamships, air- 
lines, etc. Including leased lines, operates more than 17,000 
miles of track, extending across the continent serving all of 
the principal Canadian cities and agricultural regions. 

Management: Has shown outstanding ability. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $90.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $46.0 million; Dom. 
of Canada secs., $31.9 million. Book value of combined prefer- 
ence and ordinary stock, $44.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preference payments 1894-1932; partial 
payments 1937-38, 1940 and in full 1941 to date. Paid on ordi- 
nary shares 1882-94; 1896-1932; and 1944-1947. 

Outlook: Gross revenues have remained at comparatively 
high levels, but expenses have risen sharply. Results in com- 
ing years will depend largely upon (1) obtaining a freight rate 
increase, (2) ability to keep costs in check and (3) Dominion 
crop conditions. 

Comment: Preference shares are largely foreign-held. Ordi- 
nary stock has not reattained its old-time investment rank. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK 
Yoars ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.... $0.32 $1.13 $2.19 $2.64 $2.83 $2.21 $1.98 $1.54 *$0.61 
TDividends paid...... None None None None None 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 

=" Range 


Seeeurdeselie antes 6% 6% 5% 7% 115% 12% 20% 22% 15% 
DOW ccccesesesvcavne 3% 2% 3 3% 6% 8% 10% 11% 9% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. 54 cents same 1946 period. fIn Canadian funds, subject 
to 15% non-residence tax. 


& Price Ra (CP) 





Ordiaacy stock ($25 par).. 


1939 "40 ‘41 "42 "43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 




















Truax-Traer Coal Company 





_Earnings & Price (TRC) 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 310 20 


PRICE RANGE 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicagé, Illinois. 15 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in July. 10 
Number of stockholders (April 30, 1946): 5 
1,655. 0 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$3,943,533 EARNED PER 
Capital stock (no par)......... 492,122 shs 


of%88 


1939 "40 "41 ‘42 '43 '44 ‘45 1946 











Business: Produces bituminous and lignite coal at 11 mines 
in West Virginia, I!inois and North Dakota. Proven reserves 
in April 1946 estimated at over 195 million tons. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1947, 
$3.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $2.8 million. 
Book value of common, $25.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, 1936-38 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Costs are well controlled, with extension of strip- 
mining and mechanization program stimulating tonnage out- 
put. Unit margins are narrow, but over-all intermediate earn- 
ings prospects are favorable, despite rising wage and other 
costs. Longer term prospects will be affected by industrial 
activity and weather. 

Comment: Shares are above-average members of a specula- 
tive group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE er OF CAPITAL STOCK 


r’s Calendar Years 


Qu. Yea: 
ended July 31 Oct. 31 Qu. ended Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 


1939....D$0.40 $0.39 1940.... $0.45 $0.09 $0.53 $0.25 5%— 3% 
1940.... D0.27 0.24 1941.... 0.76 0.19 0.92 0.62% 7%— 4 
1941.... 0.26 0.71 1942.... 0.78 0.11 1.86 0.97% 17%4— 5% 
1942.... 0.24 0.56 1943.... 0.66 0.64 2.10 0.80 9%— 6% 
1943.... 0.40 0.58 1944.... 0.89 0.45 2.32 0.80 11%— 8 
ses 0.62 0.63 1045.... 0.64 0.39 2.28 0.80 ss —10 


1945.... 0.49 0.67 1946.... 0.78 0.79 278 1.10 22%—16 
1946..-. 6.57 1.62 1947.... 1.67 1.37 5.28 1.55  23%—15% 


*All figures based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 








DIVIDENDS 


DECLARES 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend the second full business day before the 
record date. 

Hidrs. of 

Record 

Sep. 


Pay- 
able 


Pe- 
Company riod 
Adam Hat Stores 
—_— Mfg. 


Hoo 


~ Do 436% 
American Metal Products 
American Molasses 
Anchor Post Products 
Anderson- . Oil 

Do 14% 


Babbitt (B. .) 

Barber Asphalt 

Barker Bros, ......--..eeeee 374%ee 
Do 


Bath Iron Works 
Beneficial os Loan + 
eS i Aer sige Q 
Birmingham Minnectrie 
ies 2 are $1. ts 


fo pe. 
Bliss & Laughlin 

eViemees sciences 3744c 

enneenees 56%e 


Do 5% pf. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Borg-Warner 


Buleva Watch 


°Q Q 
> He: © Geeee: ©: ws: 


if 2: 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Carriers & General .... 
Carter (J. W.) Co. 
Central Illinois P. S. 4% pf.. 
Central Maine Power 

Do 3 ee f. 

Do 6% 
Chase Candy 5% of. 
Chesapeake & ae Ry. 

Do 3%% 


Colt’s M 
Cons. 

Do 4%% pf. 
Consolidated PSteei 
Continental Baking 5¢e 

te ae a $1. arg 
Continental-Diamond Fibre .... 
Cont]. Foundry & Mach 

Do 5% pf. 

Cooper- yell 

Do $3 p 
Corning ies Works 

Do 3%% of. 

Coty jhe A 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Cunningham Drug Stores 

Do 


° 
13 00: COU: COLELLO: CO2: w: eo: 
nw 


- ©: 0: O- 


ee 
. 


Dejay Stores 


> OO: wy: 


Detroit Edison 

De Vilbiss Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘ 
Be, Es; 


Electric Auto-Lite 

Electric Storage Battery 

Faultless Rubber 

Federated Dept. Stores......; 3 jie 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 


Do 
First National Stores........ vat 
Follansbee Steel 
Francisco Sugar si. 
— Grain & Malting. Trige 


Do $2.20 pf. 
Gen. ee Investors 
3 i eee $1. 134 
ous Wiectri 
General Portland Cement...... 25 
= Public Service $6 


>On OO: C22 OeHELO: 


© Ce: 


General “Telephone 
General ge Instruments 
Do 4%% p 


pf. 
Gilbert (A. © $3.50 pf. 
Grant (W. 
Do 3%% - 
Gruen Watch 
Heinz (H. J.) Co. 
Do $3.65% pf. 
Hercules Motors 
Howe Sound 
Huylers $2 pf. 1st 
Do $1 2nd pf. 
Independent Pneum. Tool 
Interlake Steamship Co. 
Intl. ees i i ee re ee $1.75 
e 


Do 
Deasmban sie Mills 
Investment Co. America 
— Creek Coal 


Q ° 
RMD: DO LELLLLO OELLLLCLO 


Jefferson Electric 

Joplin Water Works 6% pf.. 
Kendall Co. $4.50 pf 

Knott Corp 

ae Co. 





Pe- 


Company riod 


Laclede Gas Light 

Lambert Co. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Locke Steel Chain 
Do 

Loew’s Inc. 

a> es G. & E. 


Louisville G. & E. 
Do $5 me 
Do 5% 
Lowenstein. “e Sons 
f. “A” 


Marchant Cal. Mch. 
Marion Water 7% pf. 
Marlin-Rockwell 
McCord Corp. $2.50 pf 
sy Johnson & Co. 


*Mengel Co. 
Miami Copper 


st pf. 


> © &: Ole: ©2:0 ps 2 ero&eO: 


Michigan Bumper 
ao Valley Water 


pe nl Ward 
Do $7 pf. Cl. 
Murray Ohio Mfg. 
Nat. Enameling & Stamping... 
National _ 2 
Do 6% 


: OLE 


pf. 

Noblitt- -Sparks Indust. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pacific Lighting $5 pf. 
Pacific Public Service 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 6% pf.. 
Perfection Stove 
a’ “apes Exploration 

Tere r er ee TTT 25¢ 
oe Inc. 
Pond Creek Pocahontas 

Do 


Potomac. Electric Power 
Sree 45¢ 
Providence Gas 
Pratt & Lambert 
Public » gpa Co. of Okla. 
. SERRA $1 
Puget Round Pulp & Timber 
% pf. 
Radio Corp. $3.50 pf. 
Raytheon Mfg. $2.40 pf. 


° e 
[30 O88: CHOLL LO OOO Le: : 


Sharon Steel 
Smith & Corona ee 
Snyder Tool & E 
So. Am. Gold & Platinum 
SG? "ERs ade RaksehEtcacee’ 20¢ 
Starrett (E.. Bi) Oo ..cccccces 75¢ 
Steel Products Eng............ 20¢ 
Sterling Drug 3%% pf. ....87%e 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Ca...$4.25 
Sunray Oil 4%% pf. 
“Ar 


Telluride Power 7% pf 

Tenn. gent Transmision 
4.10% pf. 

Texas Co. 50c 

Texas Electric Service $6 pf. . 50 

Trico Products 62%e 

Udylite Corp. 


United an $3 pf. 
United Fru 
Do 


Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Do 8% pf. 
Upson Co. 4% pf. 


Do 3%% pf. 
Washington Oil 
Wayne Screw Products 
Wentworth Mfg. 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Wichita River Oil 
Woodward Iron 


t ix} 
©: OO: CPLLO: OO: BOLO OOO: © OO OO: 0::: 


Accumulations 
a ig States Electric 7% 
D 


* Reprinted. 


> PO: CL LD LOLOL O 


Pay- 


able 


15 


ee 


ee ee 


Hidrs. of 
Record 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 





consecutive dividend 
on common stock 
A quarterly dividend of 50c a share, plus 
an extra dividend of 30c a share, has been 
declared on the common stock of this 
company, payable on September 30, 1947, 
to stockholders of record September 8, 1947. 


R. E. Horn, Pres. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + AUGUST 22, 1947 





CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 26, 1947 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able October 1, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 15, 1947. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 193 
A dividend of fifty cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
October 15, 1947 to stockhold- 
ers of record September 18, 
as LIONEL W. UDELL 








lreasurer 











CHARTS 


& MAPS 


FOR ALL PHASES OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 





W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 & Price 


incorporated: 1922, New York, to succeed 
business established 1892. Office: Green- 
wich, Conn. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(March 6, 1946): 800. 


$4 
Capitalization: Long term debt.*$1,500,000 $3 
Capital stock (no par)....... 1,020,000 shs . 
oe 1 


*Notes payable semi-annually to 1955. 1939 "40 41 42°43 44” '45~—«1946 0 

Business: Publishes Vogue, House & Garden, Glamour and 
other magazines; prints for publishers of New Yorker, 
Nation s Business and others. Produces dress patterns; does 
large scale job printing. 

Management: Well regarded and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 31, 
1947, $5.8 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; Govern- 
ment securities, $2.5 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$7.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-31; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Catering largely to a luxury market, company’s 
business will doubtless remain sensitive to changes in the 
business cycle. 

Comment: The capital stock is semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 











Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
| ee $0.23 D$0.04 $0.03 D$0.01 $0.21 None 2%— 1% 
1940...... 0.20 D0.10 0.10 0.07 0.27 None 2%—- %&% 
. eae 0.18 bD0.04 0.13 D0.04 0.23 $0.08%4 1%4—- % 
a ee 0.06 D0.09 0.10 0.08 0.15 0.13% 1%— 
1943...... 9.24 0.08 0.10 0.07 0.49 0.25 35,— 1 
1944...... 0.37 0.12 0.39 0.16 1.04 0.33% 85%— 2% 
1945.-..... 0.47 0.19 0.47 0.30 1.43 0.20 13%— 7% 
SPEGscccs< 1.03 0.56 0.99 0.94 3.50 0.83 18%—12% 
BOR ess ss 0.92 0.54 owes cons e 0.75 14%— 8% 





*1940-43, foreign subsidiaries excluded. All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split 
August 22, 1946. D—Deficit. 





W. T. Grant Company 





& Price Range (GTY) 


PRICE RANGE 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 


50 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, Original 40 
business established in 1906. Office: 1441 30 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Annual 20 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number 10 
of stockholders (June 13, 1947): Preferred, 0 
808; common, 5,123. 








Capitalization: Long term debt $2 
(Real estate meee.) eens $5,258,553 * 
*Preferred stock 3% cum. ra “0 6h Ae Ae 
($100 par) ....... hap Fo 150,000 shs 1940 "41 "42 "43 "44 “45 46 1947 
Common stock ($5 par)......2,378,708 shs 








*Redeemable at $104 through August 1, 1948; $103 through August 1, 1951, and at. 
declining rate thereafter. 

Business: Operates a chain of 484 low-priced .variety de- 
partment stores located in 39 states, the majority in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic areas. Carries popular-priced 
lines of merchandise, mainly items selling up to $1. 

Management: Has a conservative record. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital January 
31, 1947, $43.5 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, 
$16.3 million. Book value of common, $18.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s merchandising policies and good geo- 
graphical diversification of stores have resulted in an above- 
average operating record in normal times, a situation that 
promises to be carried into the future. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of investment quality; chief 
appeal of the common usually is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Six Mos. Fiseal Year's Calendar Year’s 
ended: July 31 Jan. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ec sisas $0.25 2900.....33 $1.21 $1.46 Se $0.83 174%—12% 
aS 0.27 1042 %.. ves 1.07 1.34 i eee 0.95 183%—13 
ae 0.37 a See 1.35 1.72 EDER. 50068. 0.70 18%4—14 
ee 0.25 1048 io iain 1.18 41.43 TS ee 1.00 16 —1l1 
| ee 0.39 9948 5345s 1.06 71.45 ., 0.70 18%—14% 
See 0.46 | 1 eee Lis 71.58 1944...... 70 21%—16% 
ae 0.50 1946...... 1.11 1.61 ae 0.73 273%—18% 
2088 ...... Bl S08. t+ 2.33 4.34 1946...... 0.90 404%4—28 


*Giving effect to 2-for-1 split effective September 18, 1945. Including 18 
cents per share postwar refund in 1942-43 fiscal year; 17 cents in 1943-44; 20 cents 
in 1944-45, 


28 








& Price 

Data revised to September 10, 1947 25 
Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, to succeed iY 
an Iowa corporation of the same name or- 10 
ganized in 1913. Office: 311 Avenue H, 5 
Fort Madison, Iowa. Annual meeting: May 0 
15. Number of stockholders (February 15, 
1945): 2,402. $3 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None a 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 811,775 shs 





194041 "42 "43 "44 '45 "461947 9 








Business: Manufactures fountain pens, pencils, desk sets, 
leads and ink. Plant is located in Fort Madison, Iowa; offices 
in Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital February 
28, 1947, $6.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $1.2 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $11.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-32 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: So long as consumer incomes remain at high levels, 
sales volumes should be well sustained, though rising costs 
will narrow unit margins. Eventually, increasing competition, 
drop in replacement demand and fluctuations in consumer 
spending will reestablish cyclical status of the business. 

Comment: While a well-situated issue in the semi-luxury, 
specialty group, shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Six Mos. Fiscal Year’s Calendar Year 
ended Aug. 31 Feb. 28 Total Dividends Price Range 
AR $0.30 i ee $0.63 $0.93 $0.75 8%— 6% 
ee 0.31 Seer 0.71 1.02 0.7 8 —6 
ae 0.41 1943...... 0.77 1.18 0.60 7 —6 
i 0.41 2948, .. 6 0.60 71.01 0.60 11%— 6% 
ee 0.67 1044... ass 0.74 71.42 0.60 124%— 9% 
eee 0.63 eee 0.78 71.41 0.60 4%—12 
ae 0.45 PO Shoe 0.62 1.07 0.60 174%4—12% 
| eS 1.00 WO4T 60.055 2.29 3.29 0.85 —16 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split January, 1947. Includes postwar refund of $0.41 
in 1943; $0.37 in 1944; $0.34 in 1945. 


oe | 








White Sewing Machine Corporation 





& Price 


Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, to acquire 
the business and assets of a business 
founded in 1866. Office: Main and Elm 
Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
First, Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (approximate): Preferred, 1,500; 
common, 2,000 













Capitalization: Long term debt......None 4 
*$2 Prior preference stock..... 88,677 shs 0 
7$4 Conv. preferred (no par).. 9,033 shs 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 "44 ‘45 1946 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 349,031 shs 








sor te par; redeemable $35. {No par; redeemable $55; convertible into common share 
r re. 

Business: Second largest manufacturer of electric and treadle 
sewing machines; also makes screw machine parts and miscel- 
laneous parts. Products are distributed under various trade 
names, chiefly “White” and “Domestic.” 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $3.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $934,435. 
Book value of common stock, $6.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Prior preference paid $4 in 1941, regularly 
since. $4 preference regularly to mid-1930, none 1931-40, irreg- 
ularly since; arrears, Augugst 1, 1947, $56.50. None on common. 

Outlook: Given continued high levels of consumer income, 
company should benefit from increased interest in home sew- 
ing and obsolescence of many machines now in use. 

Comment: Mediocre earnings and dividend record imparts a 
substantial degree of risk to all classes of stock. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
9990 s.n.5< 95 $0.17 D$0.03 $0.16 $0.50 $0.80 45%— 1% 
| ee 0.23 0.10 0.12 0.80 1.25 T%— 3% 
TS Oe 0.46 0.38 0.27 0.20 1.31 535%— 2 

994853 62%. 0.51 0.11 D0.08 0.26 79.80 8%— 1 

1048..6... D0.15 D0.18 D0.26 0.63 0.04 T%— 2% 
cD 0.12 0.14 0.07 0.14 0.47 9%— 5 

1065:.....: 0.40 0.07 D0.20 0.07 0.34 18 — 8% 
See D0.56 0.16 D0.04 1.51 1.07 23%—11% 
2088 0.5635 0.97 D0.18 a" a3 ot 17%— 9% 





*Earnings based on shares outstanding at year-end. fIncluding less than 2 cents 
postwar refund. D—Deficit. 
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Toronto's Market 





Concluded from page 14 








oT 
million were credited to Eldona. The 
underwriters, it was reported, held 
options on 300,000 shares at an aver- 
age price of 60 cents—and naturally 
exercised the option. 

The following week trading on the 
exchange dropped to 12.6 million 
shares, while Eldona and other pen- 
ny stocks which had made up the 
bulk of trading sagged off. Market 
support, it was reported, was lacking 
—and, anyhow, the public which had 
ordered the stocks, had its certificates. 

Eldona, a neighbor of Noranda, big 
copper-gold producer in the Rouyn 


area of Quebec, had been reporting. 


interesting results of its diamond 
drilling (not mining) program. In- 
terest in it was helped along by the 
fact that another neighbor, Quemont 
Gold, staged a two-year advance 
from 8 cents in 1944 to $23 last De- 
cember. Quemont is now quoted 
around $16 a share, which is exactly 
where it was a month ago when EI- 
dona was just a 30-cent stock. 








Rail Wage-Cost Spiral 





Conciuded from page 10 





the railroads with a record high op- 
erating ratio of 94.32 per cent for the 
year. Since any further increase in 
freight rates was out of the question, 
the roads suggested wage decreases. 


The Railway Labor Board finally 


took action as of July 1, 1921, grant- 
ing pay reductions averaging 12.2 per 
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OD 1 TOWN 
RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDEND No. 19 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on October 1, 1947 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 19, 1947. 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
September 9, 1947. 
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cent. Other reductions followed in 
May and June of 1922. A strike by 
the protesting shop-crafts was coun- 


‘tered by Judge Wilkerson’s famous 


restraining order, and the men re- 
turned to work. 

The 1920-22.shakedown was a lit- 
tle too violent for business and indus- 
try as well as for labor, and it is to 
be hoped that any descent from the 
present spiral, if one should come, 
will be more gradual. However, a 
long-continued series of wage boosts 
in basic industries only puts the ques- 
tion and supplies no answer. Jor the 
time being the railroads have no other 
choice than to seek additional income 
with which to pay their workers, their 
taxes and interest on their debts, and 
to provide for badly needed mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation. Not until 
the operating brotherhoods’ demands 
are resolved and the ICC decides on 
the new freight rates will it be pos- 
sible to estimate what will be ieft for 
railway shareholders. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


hence are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 


September 15: Arundel Corp.; Butler’s 
Inc.; Cliffs Corp.; Diamond Ginger Ale; 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.; Esmond Mills; 
Fafnir Bearing Co.; Greif Bros. Cooper- 
age; Hart & Cooley Co.; Kentucky Utili- 
ties; National Fuel Gas; Ralston Steel 
Car; Reece Corp.; Shaffer Stores. 

September 16: Albermarle Paper Mfg.; 
Detroit Edison; Frick Co.; Gotham Hos- 
iery; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Illinois 
Power; Kendall Refining; Philadelphia 
Transportation; Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey; Sun Oil. 

September 17: Associated Telephone; 
Atlantic City Sewerage; City Stores; 
Columbia Breweries; Helena Rubinstein; 
Holly Development; Kansas Power & 
Light; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply; 
Lehman Corp.; New England Power; 
Shawinigan Water & Power; Southern 
California Gas; United Drill & Tool. 

September 18: Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R.; Bickford’s; Central Aguirre Asso- 
ciates;, Harvard Brewing; Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone; Johns-Manville; Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes; Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore; North American Rayon; Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt; Taunton ( Mass.) 
Gas Light; Universal Pictures; Victor 
Equipment. 

September 19: Celotex Corp.; Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric: Certain-teed 
Products; Chicago Railway Equipment; 
Dana Corp.; General Cable; Lit Bros.: 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel.: National 
Shirt Shops; New England Confection- 
ery; Northern States Power; Philadelphia 

o.; Wisconsin Gas & Electric. 

September 20: Bon Ami; Mountain 
States Power; Standard Fuel: Super- 
heater Co.; Texas Power & Light. 








REAL ESTATE 


CANADA 


LODGE. Big game hunting and fishing. Moose, 
deer, bear, wolf, trout, bass, walleyes, great north- 
ern pike, etc. Unsurpassed hunting and fishing. 
Easily reached by car, plane, or train. 
Complete outfitting equipment, motors, boats, 
canoes; main dining lodge, and three double 
lodges completely furnished. Ice house, large 
guide house furnished. Gas tank and motor shed, 
cook’s quarters, caretaker’s quarters, etc. Com- 
plete staff, manager, guides, etc. 
Located on 52-mile lake with 12 rivers feeding 
lake. Capable of $100,000 to $200,000 per year. 
Present owner’s mining interests will leave him 
nc time in 1948. May be purchased by a sports- 
men’s club for their headquarters, or operated 
commercially, as it is now. 
Selling price $60,000 cash. For further informa- 
tion write 
JAMES JURY, c/o WOLVES DEN LODGE 
Maniwaki, P. Quebec, Canada 











CONNECTICUT—NEW YORK 


Greenwich, Conn. North Castle, N. Y. 


THE YALE FARMS 
Unspoiled country, high ridges, pleasant 
valleys with springs and streams, wooded 

sections and bridle paths. 


HOME SITES OF FIVE OR MORE ACRES 
YEAR-ROUND RESIDENCE; PROTECTED 
BY DEED AND ZONING RESTRICTIONS 
All this within one hour from home to Grand 
Central Station by motor car over parkways or 
to stations at Greenwich, Port Chester or White 
Plains and thence by frequent trains to New York. 
Address Reply to 
New Haven Office: 
20 Ashmun Street. Tel. 7-3131 — Ext. 910 


S. H. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
BROKERS PROTECTED 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 
ORANGE COUNTY 


Lovely 10-Room House, good condition, front and 
back porch, all improvements, 3-car garage, better 
than 1 acre; beautifully landscaped, ideally lo- 
cated in the City of Middletown, N. Y. Reason- 
able. P. O. Box 464. 


NEW YORK 


INVESTIGATE 
A RAMBLING COUNTRY HOME 


for a large group of friends or 
family to enjoy together, or so 
arranged that one-half can be used 
year around, other half (lodge 
type) summers. Rent one half; 
use other half, go South winters, 
make self-supporting. Send for 
brochure on this or many others 
in a wide price range. 


MELVIN POOR, REALTOR 
Milford, N. H. 
































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Private Metropolitan Airport 


Uniquely located, 25 min. from Times Square 
by subway or car, to be developed by veteran 
pilot. Harvard Business School-Columbia Law 
background, substantial potential profit from ser- 
vices: including charter, sightseeing, rental, in- 
struction under GI bill and sales; individual, 
group or partner with $50,000 wanted to assist 
in purchasing, developing and expanding. Box 
> a. c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
v 6. 
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Atlas Tack Corporation 





s5arnings & Price Range (AKO) 


Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1920, New York, successor to 
Atlas Tack Co. which was a consolidation 
of about 18 manufacturers, some of which 
had been in business since 1810. Office: 
Fair Haven, Mass. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in March at New York, N. Y. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1944): 649. 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... None , , : , : . 
Capital stock (no par)......... 94,551 shs 1939 "40 "41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 1946 ° 














Business: Produces more than 24,000 small metal items 
with tacks, wire nails and brads accounting for a large part 
of the output. Shoe manufacturers, hardware jobbers, furni- 
ture and upholstery makers, and automotive, metal and ma- 
chinery manufacturers are most important consumers. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1947, 
$801,845; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and Government securities, $117,- 
096. Book value of capital stock, $21.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1936-7 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Wide range of industries served, and prospect of 
persistent, strong demand over the medium term, suggest con- 
tinued favorable trend of sales. Longer term prospects hinge 
on activity in customer industries. 

Comment: Despite improvement in company’s statistical 
position, stock retains speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1940...... $0.30 $0.27 $0.34 $0.50 $1.41 854— 4 
, 0.36 0.59 0.55 0.52 2.02 $0.30 9%— 6 
, 0.32 0.37 0.25 0.35 1.29 0.50 9%— 7 
1943 0.31 0.51 0.52 0.47 1.81 1.15 146 —T7% 
| 0.39 0.61 0.33 0.29 1.62 1.60 20 —14% 
re 0.47 0.45 0.23 0.27 1.42 1.80 274%—18% 
Lae 0.35 0.70 0.41 0.58 2.04 2.00 4034—25 
on 0.78 1.01 ona 1.50 274%—22% 





Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 





Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire 
the property and business of Minneapolis 
Steel, Minneapolis Threshing Machine and 
Moline Implement, the oldest of which was 
founded in 1865. Office: 2854 Minnehaha 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: 
Last Tuesday in January. Number of 
stockholders (December 19, 1946): Pre- 
ferred, 2,128; common, 5,650. 


Earnings & Price Range (MPW) 














Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 1939 ‘40 ‘41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 $i 
*Preferred stock $6.50 cum. 

[i RID: 2. conieaeseccs bina 98,700 shs 
Commen stock ($1 par)........ 700,000 shs 


~ *Callable at $110. 


Business: Produces a complete line of tractors and power 
farm machinery, horse drawn farm implements, tractors and 
power units for a variety of industrial and municipal pur- 
poses distributed for the most part under the trade name MM. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
31, 1946, $12.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.8 million. Book 
value of common, $9.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1932-35 and 
1939; arrears, August 15, 1947, $32.75 per share. -No payments 
on common. 

Outlook: Capacity production and highly satisfactory sales 
volumes reflect still unsatisfied replacement demand for agri- 
cultural implements, and medium term prospects are favorable. 
Over longer term farmers’ purchasing power will determine 
the sales pattern. 

Comment: Poor earnings and dividend record necessitates 
highly speculative rating for the common stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Oct. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share. .D$0.82 $0.75 $2.05 $1.34 $1.42 $0.94 $0.58 $1.52 
*Price Range : 
igh 





icpabekanns 6% 4% 4% 3% 8% 9% 13% 1956 
MI sceapassosese 25% 2% 1% 1% 3 6% 7% 8% 
*Calendar years. fAdjusted for renegotiation. D—Deficit. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 





& Price Ra (UK) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1917, New York. Office: Car- 
bide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 





holders (December 6, 1946): 75,490. 4 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non $4 
Capital stock (no par)........ 9,366,488 she $2 








1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 '45 1946 . 


Business: A leader in the chemical industry... Derives its in- 
come from five principal sources: (a) calcium carbide, oxygen, 
industrial gases, dissolved acetylene and oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing cutting equipment; (b) electrodes, carbons and batteries, 
and other carbon products; (c) synthetic organjc chemicals; 
(d) electric furnace ferro-alloys; (e) plastics. Outlets are 
widely diversified. 

Management: Progressive in developing new markets. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $176.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $111.8 million; 
eae sec’s, $1.7 million. Book value of stock, $38.12 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Constant expansion of products and outlets should 





‘permit company to extend its record of sales and earnings 


growth and of cyclical stability. 

Comment: Strong treasury position, dividend record and 
long term growth characteristics normally are reflected in a 
low yield and high price-earnings ratio for the shares. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 





$1.13 $1.02 $1.19 $1.21 $4.55 $2.30 8834—59% 
1.14 1.16 1.18 1.05 4.538 3.00 e ~~? 
1.01 0.82 0.96 1.31 4.10 3.00 aN 
1.01 1.05 1.05 1.02 4.13 3.00 38%—76% 
0.97 0.98 1.00 1.12 4.07 3.00 82%—76 
1.03 1.08 1.01 0.96 4.08 3.00 102%—78% 
1.13 1.53 1.67 1.78 6.11 8.00 125 —88 
2.05 1.80 wv ae 2.75 110%—89% 





United Fruit Company 





> Earnings & Price Range (UF) 
Data revised to September 10, 1947 75 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Main of- 60 
fice: 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 45 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 30 
April at 117 Main Street, Flemington, 15 
N. J. Number of stockholders (February, 0 
1947): 42,166. 





$6 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non 4 
Capital stock (no par)...... 8,775,000 — $ 





1939 4344 '45 1946 2 


Business: The world’s largest grower and shipper of ba- 
nanas, accounting for about two-thirds of total world output. 
Also one of the larger Cuban sugar producers, a grower and 
marketer of cacao, coconuts and miscellaneous tropical fruits 
and manufacturer of Manila hemp. -Owns and operates a sugar 
refinery in the United States, an international telegraph sys- 
tem, about 2,000 miles of railways and some 90 ships aggregat- 
ing 415,000 tons for passenger, mail and freight services. 

Mayagement: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital January 4 
1947, $31.8 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $19.3 million; U. S 
Gov’t, $11.9-million. Book value of stock, $24.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Recovery of ships requisitioned by the Government 
during the war together with delivery of additional new ships 
should more than restore former earning power of banana 
division as well as improve freight revenues. 

Comment: Capital stock is of investment grade. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 











> 














Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1939...... $0.41 $0.59 $0.34 $0. 28 $1.62 $1.33 3154—20% 
co 0.35 0.73 0.37 1.70., 1.33 2854—20 
1 ees 0.45 0.77 0.60 DO. 0 1.76 1.33 26%—20 
2048... .... 0.43 0.70 t t 1.36 1.25 24%;—16% 
ee t t t 1.23 0.75 253%4—20 
BORE. are t £0.68 t 11.00 1.68 1.08 3054—25 
1945....., t $1.05 7 $1.10 2.15 1.33 46 —30 
1946...... t $1.90 t $2.61 4.51 1.77 53% 
ae t $3.03 523s ry dade 3.50 59%—44 


*Quarterly earnings are estimated after all oharges but before Federal income taxes. 
All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split June 4, 1946. {Quarterly reports not avail- 


able. {Six months. D—Deficit, 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOBRAPHS 











American Stove Company 


Butler Brothers 





& Price 
Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as a con- PRICE 
solidation of a number of stove manufac- 
turing concerns. Office: 821 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1946): — 


Capitalization: Long term debt 


Capital stock (no par) 539,990 ped 


1939 ‘40 “41 "42 ‘43 "44 ‘45 1946 











Data revised to September 10, 1947 & Price Range (BTL) 


Incorporated: 1887, Illinois, as successor to 
firm of same name established about 1877. 
Office: 426 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
March. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1946): Preferred and common, 
over 13,000. 

"Preferred stock 49600 eu debt , 
*Preferred stoc ® cum. 

($100 par) 100,000 shs 1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 

Common stock ($15 par) 1,144,806 shs 














Business: The leading manufacturer of stoves in the U. S., 
usually accounting for between 15 and 20% of total domestic 
output. Bulk of business is in gas stoves. Tradenames: 
Lorain, Magic Chef, Golden Glow, etc. Also makes oil burn- 
ing heaters and furnaces, and hotel and restaurant equipment. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, $7.0 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; 
marketable securities, $1.3 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$24.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-29; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Uptrend in production, substantial backlog and 
well-sustained volume of new business, should be reflected in 
medium term earnings. Longer term prospects hinge on build- 
ing activity and changes in national income. 

Comment: Capital stock is a typical business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Dividends Price Range 


$0.57 I 4 17%—11 
0.76 5 2.64 m 
0.13 
0.25 
0.46 
0.22 
0.71 
oe 29%4—21 
D—Deficit. 





Carrier Corporation 


*Redeemable for sinking fund at $105 
through January 1, 1948. Otherwise re- 
deemable at $107 through January 1, 1948, 
and at declining rate thereafter. 

Business: A distributor of medium priced dry goods, and 
general merchandise. Sales to the Ben Franklin and Federated 
retail chains account for about half of total sales. Also owns 
141 retail outlets (Scott-Burr Stores). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. 
1946, $31.8 million; ratio 3.4-to-1; cash, $5.5 million. 
value of common, $ 824. 86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on common 1888-1930; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Increased costs of merchandise and rising operating 
costs, with inventory markdowns further squeezing margins, 
will adversely affect earnings over the near and medium terms; 
longer term prospects are more favorable, but not impressive. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s issue; common is 
speculative. 


Working capital December 31, 
Book 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Dividends Price Range 
D$0.20 3 $0.86 3 $0.30 9%— 5% 
D0.32 -46 0.67 .59 0.30 om 12 
0.78 ‘ 0.60 6%4— 4% 

> 46 ke 0.60 6%— 

0.60 10%— 

0. Do 15%— 
27%—14% 
39%4—20% 
244%—11% 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


D$0.26 
DO.22 


D—Deficit. 








& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 10, 1947 


Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, as successor 
to business founded in 1908. Office: 300 
South Geddes Street, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in February. 
Number of stockholders (January 26, 
1945): Both classes, 4,491. 

Capitalization: Long term debt. ..$287,784 4 
4% cum. com. ($50 par) 119,265 shs 

Common stock ($10 par) 590,578 shs ; 


*Redeemable (other than _ retirement 
fund) at $53 per share through January 
15, 1948; $52 through January 15, 1956; 
and $51 ‘thereafter. Convertible into 1 6/10 shares of common through January 15, 
1951; and 1% shares through January 14, 1956. 





1939 "40 "41 ‘42 "43 "44 45 1946 








Business: A leading manufacturer of equipment for air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration and industrial heating. Outlets include 
stores, theatres, homes, ships, restaurants, hospitals, industrial 
buildings, buses, railroad cars, trucks, etc. 

Management: Experienced and progressive; among the pio- 
neers in the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 31, 1946, 
$10.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; inventories, 
$10.7 million. Book value of common stock, $19.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on new preferred April 
1946; no payments on common to date. 

Outlook: Prospective large demand over coming years may 
permit wider profit margins, ‘with considerable benefit to earn- 
ings. Chief market for some time will probably remain in 
industrial rather than residential building field. 

Comment: Stock is generally regarded as a growth issue. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK , 
Year ended Oct. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
*Earned per share. $0.05 $1.35 $1.32 $1.52 $1.73 $2.73 $0.53 $0.03 

tPrice Range 

a Years 

igh 15% 10% 8% 18% 22% 33% 34 
5% 3% 4% 1% 12% 21 18% 
*Years ended December 31, 1939-40 and 10 months to October 31, 1941; all figures 
based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. {N. ¥. Curb Exe hange 


to October 27, 1944, and N. Y¥. Stock Exchange thereafter. tRestated. {Includes 
carry-back credits equal to $3.04 per share. 
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The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company 
& Price 








Data revised to September 10, 1947 
Incorporated: 1914, Connecticut. Office: 
Norwalk, Conn. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in January. Number of stockhold- 
ers (December 5, 1945); Preferred, 211; 0 — 
common, 1,422, 

Capitalization: Long term debt. .$1,346,500 
Capital stock (no par) 202,230 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1939 ‘40 "41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 1946 











Business: About 55% of revenue comes from manufacture of 
tires and tubes, chiefly for replacement market; 25% from 
storage batteries, fan belts and other products for the auto- 
motive trades; 20% from footwear materials. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1947, 
$1.6 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $376,407. Book value of capi- 
tal stock, $7.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing on capital stock 1927-1942; pay- 
ments resumed 1943 and continued since. 

Outlook: Return of prewar competitive conditions within the 
industry places this high-cost marginal producer at a disad- 
vantage which could be offset only by wider distribution and 
cost reductions. 

Comment: The stock carries a high risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND a gta OF CAPITAL STOCK 


-—— Calendar Year ——_, 

Year’ rs Total Dividends Price Range 
None 
None 


Six months ended Mar. 31 Sept. 30 


13% — 6% 


31 




















FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Financia Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. ; 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Opportunities in Modernized Annual Reports 
—A _ new illustrated brochure outlining the 
public relations aspects of corporation finan- 


cial reports, and how a modernized presenta- 
tion helps to win and enhance the confidence 
and support of stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers and others. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up, to 6%. 


Behigd Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans which afford consistent divi- 
dend income. 
* * * 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
* * 
New Products Digest — Descriptive circular of 
a 64-page digest of new industrial products 
and services, and the means of keeping posted 
day-by-day on the newest business develop- 
ments. * * 


Stability in Income—The securities of certain 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- 
vestors seeking stability of income. Pamphlet 
analyzes leading companies in the growing, 
depression-resistant cigarette industry. 


“Balanced” Trust Fund — The advantages of 
seasoned financial management, diversification 
of investments and stability of income, often 
only available to wealthy investors, is within 
the reach of the small security buyer in invest- 
ment funds which are balanced between bonds, 
preferred stocks and common stocks. 


Airplane Manufacturing Survey — Eighteen 
leading companies in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. firm — material includes 
charts and figures on the domestic airlines also. 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
Financial World subscribers—features include 


“The Stock Market’, ““Business at Work’ and° 


“Production Personalities”. . . 
* * * 


Modern-Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantage of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional -and professional investment pro- 
cedure designed to reduce hazards and produce 
satisfactory long-term results. 


& Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure, gen- 
erously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratios, offered without obli- 
gation to FINANCIAL, Wortp readers. 


wT 


Buying Income — Buying income without the 


possibility of defaulted interest or passed 
dividends to interfere with income plans of 
the future. This booklet shows you how to 
eliminate worry and loss. 

. * * 


Investments for Institutions — Description of 
a mutual investment fund especially designed 
for estates, institutions, trusts, religious or- 
ganizations, colleges and schools. Conserva- 
tion of wealth is the primary function of this 
form of investment, but the yield is “bet- 
ter-than-average” for the class of security 
afforded. * * 


Odd Lot Trading—A booklet which explains 
the advantage of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investors. Offered by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

* * * 4 
Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 
check list of tax-free U.S. Government and 
municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 
who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 
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T T 
210} sel tn | 240 
220 935 - 39= B” 220 
200 \ 200 
180 —— ——._ 180 
160 1 
INDEX OF 1 i 
140 —— INDUSTRIAL 1987 140 
120 PRODUCTION +——+ 120 
100 ec, Fed. Reserve Board | | 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 194 196'J F M AM J.J 
Trade Indicators ah he See lee 
Electrical Output (KWH).............. 4,953 4,940 4,721 4,184 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)....... 93.4 92.4 84.3 88.5 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 900,895 925,732 805,000 794,48. 
Aug. 20 Aug. 27 Sept. 3 Sept. 4 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $20,892 $21,093 $21,212 $17,653 
TTotal Commercial Loans......6.2...006.: 12,301 12,406 12,518 9,570 
Tiotel Broers’ Leens...... 66d. Sisseeds. 1,069 1,186 1,166 1,523 
JMoney in Circulation............05...4; 28,239 28,302 28,749 28,506 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 834 954 936 1,011 
000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. f{ Estimated. 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
¢ September ~ 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 3 4 5 6 & 9 
SP Ee ihe?  . c ices sass 179.09 177.27. 177.13 | 175.14 = 175.32 
a ee, 49.31 4818 47.88 | 47.14 47.95 
og”. SRR Sarees) a ee 35.72 35.50 35.35 | 35.12 35.06 
NS re ee ere 64.38 63.58 63.42 | 62.69 62.% 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)...... 650 870 720 | 830 750 
Koaves “Teaded- cis. 5.0 2 936 1,007 944 | 982 942 
Number of Advances........... 350 112 291 | 131 353 
Number of Declines............ 326 742 428 Exch. 690 366 
Number Unchanged ............ 260 153 225 Closed 161 233 
New Highs for 1947............. 21 7 10 | 3 1 
New Lows for 1947.............. 7 26 28 | 46 34 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.01 102.96 102.82 | 102.72 102.67 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,044 $3,440 $3,555 | $3,280 $3,671 
*Average Bond Yields: - Aug. 13 Aug. 20 Aug. > Sept. 3 High Low 
5h ol dione 2.510% 2.510% 2.513% 2.523% 2.563% 2.505% 
OM. suriridigucstewe 2.849 +2.776 2.774 2.781 2.800 2.747 
eee Cae d 3.123 73.054 3.054 3,062 3.076 3.001 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.92 4.95 4.99 5.01 5.29 4.23 
20 Railroads ....... 6.37 6.37 6.43 6.37 7.77 5.95 
20 Utilities ......... 4.63 4.62 4.68 4.65 4.68 3.44 
SD Stacks... dcsaas. 4.96 4.98 5.03 5.04 5.27 4.26 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. fRevised. 


The Mast Active Stacks—Week Ended Septemh 


Packard Motor 
Commonwealth & Southern 
SNE SOO asd. 5 Die nants shail 
Socony-Vacuum 
United Aircraft 
Ccomecal  Dienee tt ss. coes . bb he ccaes hen 
I SURO — i cata «a's ss need eaoeen 
Carlee SS oho. Sein’ + vos Cadac 
Columbia Gas & Electric.. 
Ie <6 eos hss hates wach 
Paramount Pictures 
U. S. Steel 


eee eee ee ee eeee 


ee ae) 


ee 


ee ay 


eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeensene 


Shares 
Traded 
86,300 
63,100 
45,600 
33,200 
32,900 
30,200 
29,700 
29,200 
29,200 
29,100 
29,000 
27,000 





er 9, 1947 


on Closing 7 Net 
Sept. 2 Sept. 9 Change 

4% 4% ey 
33% 3% —Yy 
3 2% — % 
16%4 16 —y% 
193% 21% +2%4 
591% 57% —1¥% 
4% 7%, +2% 
593% 57 —2¥% 
11% 11% —% 
11% 11% — ¥% 
23% 21% —2% 
71%4 68% —2y/, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


. Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 18 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 
where necessary, to give effect to any stock splits. 


” 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
25% 26% 14 


1943 1944 1945 
12% 8% 4% 1% 6% 5% 19% 
6% 6% 3 3 


6% 6% ¥% 1% % 3% 
$0.60 $1.17 D$0.30 D$0.35 $0.17 $0.67 $0.74 $1.03 


$0.20 $1.99 
Dividends .. None None one None None None None None None None 


wa Vie we 


mm Ww ev Oo 


we wr ow 


_ mm OS) we tw Oe 


— se 


WF PN CONCONS NAG GS PNP DN DENS @ 


‘ lectric Storage Battery..... High 
Low 





Low 


Dividends .... 
Emerson Electric Mfg.......High 
Low 


Earnings ... 
Dividends .... 


High eeocescese 


44% 35 

22 21% 

$3.32 $1.05 
2.50 


2.00 
40% 25% 
21 15 
$1.74 $0.85 
1.50 0.62 
29 29% 
14% 17 
$3.00 $3.30 
2.00 2.00 
Not available 
j$0.31 jD$0.46 
None None 





Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph 





Dividends .. 


35 
23% 
$2.01 
2.00 


25% 
17% 
$1.52 
1.00 
23% 
28 
$3.75 
2.00 


jD$0.1i 
None 


March, 1945 








Low 





Earnings ..... 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


34% 
29 
$2.20 
2.00 


29% 
21% 


$1.40 

1.50 1.00 

41% 26% 

26 19% 
$3.75 


le $3.31 
2.00 : , 


hy, 
j$0.20 j$1.57 
0.10 0.35 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42% 


47% 
39% 
$2.18 
2.00 


36% 
29% 
$1.22 
1.00 


34% 
27% 
$3.58 
2.40 


22% 


15 
j$6.39 
0. 








k$0.76 k$1.90 
None None 


k$1.63 
None 


55% 
43% 
$2.20 
2.00 


56% 
35% 
$1.31 
1.00 
48% 








October, 1946 


Issued September, 1944 





Dividends ... 


lohnson 
(Adjusted 2-for-1 split 
March, 1947) ......s.000- 





Dividends .... 
Equitable Office Building.... High 
Low 


Earnings ....-- 
Dividends .... 


- High 
Low 


eeeerseose 


Erie & Pittsburgh R.R...... 


eecesecece 


Earnings ....-. 


Dividends .... 


eecesscce 
eeteecsese 


High 
Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Evans Products ..........06esHigh ......+0- 
BOP . cacocéiss 
Earnings ....- 
Dividends .... 


Eversharp, Inc. ............+: 
(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1945) snerecucusae 


(After 3-for-2 split 
March, 1946) 


Dividends .... 
scbadiieeeecee« 
Low 


Earnings ... 
Dividends ... 


diuee Sdass ecercct Me cévecesec 
Low 


Exchange Buffet 


Fairbanks, Morse .... 


Dividends .... 
Fajardo Sugar ...ccccoccccccc FAIS ccccccsce 
Low 


(After 5-for-1 split pO ere 

February, 1936) éeceseceso mee eereeeeeee 
Earnings 

Dividends .... 


—— 


a—12 months to January 31, following year. 


j—12:\ months to September 30. 
changed. 


C. J. O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2% 


70 
58 





1.80 


b—12 months to 
k—12 months to October 31. 


$3.20 
6% 
1% 
D$8.82 
None 


6 

2% 
D$1.31 
None 


16 


5% 
D$2.15 
None 


é. 


eee 


55 

32% 
m$1.53 
1.50 


1% 

% 
eD$0.02 
None 


69 
63 


Operated under lease by Pennsylvan 
$3.20 $3. $3.2 ; 


3 

1 
D$2.65 
None 
5% 
3% 
D$1.41 
None 
13 


6 
$0.99 
None 


z. 


eeee 


D$0.30 *xD$0.18 


None 


25 

8 
$1.11 
0.60 


2% 


1% 
eD$0.15 
None 
5% 
2% 
aD$0.91 
one 


43 
19% 


26 
h$5.42 
4.00 


None 


25% 
14% 
$2.21 
1.00 


2% 


¥% 
eD$0.34 


‘None 


5% 


3% 
aD$1.07 


None 
43% 
24 
$4.12 
1.50 


38% 
20 
h$2.08 
2.00 


February 28, following year. 
m—12 months to November 30. 


46 47% 
35 3934 
m$1.60 m$2.45 

1.50 1.50 


494 
39% 
m$2.44 
1.50 
2 
Eom ah 
eD$0.02 eD$0.09 eD$0.19 
None None None 


67% 75 70 
67% 75 70 


20 3.20 $3.20 
1% pai 
10% 
ans 4% 
D$1.68 2. $5.04 

None 1.00 

4% 


% 1% 
tD$0.56 k$1.87 
None 0.10 


11% 7% 
5 4 4X 


$0.91 $1.41 
None None 


1% 


2: 


b$0.72 
None 
303%4 


bD$0.99 
None 
343% 
20% 21% 
$4.99 $6.22 
2.30 2.60 


1 ¥% 

% 3/16 
eD$0.53 eD$0.46 
None None 


4% 

2 
a$0.18 
None 
45% 
32 


$4.87 
2.50 


247% 
16% 
h03.34 


h$4.93 
2.00 2.00 


ia R. R 


58% 
49Y% 


m$2.40 
p 


0 

1% 

"% 
eD$0.29 
None 


78 
6814 


$1.86 
0.28 


68% 
57% 
m$2.42 
1.50 
1% 
¥% 
eD$0.30 
None 


8414 
78% 





$3.20 


21 
h$2.78 
2.00 


c—12 months to April 30. 
t—7 months to July 31. 


$3.20 


21% 
hD$1.14 
2.00 


D—Deficit. 


h—12 months to August 31. 
*Fiscal year 














Underwood 
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ewriter’... made ee the Typewiline Later of the Word | ca 








